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Labor's New Game Plan 
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The labor movement is promis- 
ing a soil of feistiness not seen 
in yeiu*s. John J. Sweeney, the 
AFL-CIO's new leader, is chal- 
lenging workers to become 
more aggi*essive in theii* de- 
mands and to shift theii* tactics 
in fighting for higher wages, 
gi'eater job seciuity and a 
sti'onger voice in company deci- 
sions. 

Sweeney's mild manner belies his activist intentions, says Senior 
Editor Jim Worsham (at right in the photo), who intei*viewed the labor 
leader for om* Februaiy cover story. His vision of a re\italized union 
movement is cleai*, Worsham says, and his record in mobilizing workers 
speaks for itself. 

What's his game plan, and will he caiTy it out successfully? See our 
pi'eview of what's to come, in the covei* story, beginning on Page 16. 
Owners and managers of even the smallest companies should be on the 
aleit as labor implements its activist sti'ategy. 




A number of experiments ai'e under way nation- 
wide to improve traffic flow and keep goods and 
semces mo\ing efficiently. If you've ever been in 
a traffic jam or yoiu* business has been affected 
by a diiver's inability to get quickly fi'om here to 
there, you won't want to miss "Smait Cai*s, 
Smait Roads," on Page 31. It's this month's 
Enteiprise 2000 featm*e, wiitten by Contiibuting 
Editor Julie Candler. 
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If you're eager to hai'ness youi* workers' emotions — or, perhaps, you 
think you should better channel your own — see "Emotions In The 
Woi'kplace," on Page 25. Special Coirespondent Shai'on Nelton repoits 
on new^ reseai'ch on this subject and examines ways to use emotions to 
improve yom* company's effectiveness. 



We think we've provided many useful ailicles in this issue and hope you 
think so, too. 




Mary Y. McElveen 
Editor 
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Y~j Thank you for asking, in your 
/r^^ Editor's Note in the November 
issue, for input on the effectiven^ > of that 
month's cover design. 

I believe that the design selected for 
the 'Tace To Face" cover does not work. 
As you stated in the Editor's Note, "the 
old-fashioned way of communicating — 
talking and listening — can still be the 
most effective in meeting new business 
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goals." In this distinctly two-pronged 
process, the latter element — listem'ng — is 
the most important for effective commu- 
nication, which is ultimatelv aimed at 
enhancing mutual understanding. In fact, 
we often don't understand one another, 
and exacerbate our differences, because 
w^e aren't listening and therefore focusing 
effectively on matters of mutual concern. 

Your design team omitted the ears, 
thereby depicting images pr(jducing 
plenty of output but doing little to under- 
stand their audience and tailor their 
output to enhance understanding. 
GeoffreTj Ahdian, President 
Emerald Pacific Services 
Seattle 

Automation Is Hardly 
The Postal Service's Savior 

I read with great interest and 
curiosity your December article 



"Businesses Eve Postal Rate Plan." As a 
former postal worker for 10 years — with 



24 of those v - as an elected national 

ft. 

official of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, cuhninating as national 
executive \ice president, in Washington, 
D.C. — I can sav that some of the informa- 
tion provid(^d by postal officials in the 
article distorted the facts. 

A key Postal Service strategy for 
reducing posUige rates has been its reli- 
ance on automation to process mail more 
efficiently. The sei'vice is continuing a $5 
billion, IG-year effort to bar-code viilually 
all letters and sort them automatically 
into delivery sequence. 

According to a Coneral Accounting 
Office report issued to congri ional com- 
mittees in February 1995, automation is 
taking longer and producing less effi- 
ciency than expected. The report re- 
flected that more than one-third of postal 
employees who responded to an opinion 
survey in 1993 did not believe that the 
service was doing a good job of imple- 
menting automation. 

The same rc^port refiect(ul the Postal 
Inspection Service's findings that not only 
had there been no significant reduction in 
the in-office work hours of letter carriers, 
but there also had been an increase in the 
amount of delayed mail. 

Additionally, although the Postal Serv- 
ice had predicted savings of between 
84,000 and 100,000 work-years by 1995, 
the GAO found that work-years had 
increased, both overall and for work such 
as sorting that is most directly affected by 
automation. 

Thus, postal officials are wrong to say 
that union contracts are what make it 
difficult to cut the 729,000-member work 
force; the growth in work-years can be 
attributed to the increases in mail volume 
and deliveries, not to the contracts. 

It is preposterous for the Postal Serv- 
ice's senior vice president for marketing, 
Loren Smith, to make the a'^^ertion that 
legislative reforms are needed to provide 
the Postal Senice more leverage at thv, 
bargaining table in order to control labor 
costs. It also is irresponsible and naive for 
the industry newsletter Business Ma ilers 
Review to forecast that recent labor 
arbitration awards will result in a 35-cent 
first-class stamp by 1998. 

Postal rate increases are the result of 
poor management and an unknowledgea- 
ble and ineffective Postal Service Board of 
Governor.^. 

AK ''Tony'' HaeiiOy President E 7 neritus 
National Association of 

Letter Carriers, Branch 599 
Tampa, Fla. 



Workers* Comp A Concern 
In Status Of Loggers 



FTy^ I read with interest your December 
article "Shaky Declarations Of In- 



Popping-Fresh Ideas 
For Trade-Show Booths 



dependence," relative to the worker-clas- 
sification plight of Alabama logger Billie 
Rasbury. 

For 27 years I have served on the 
Occupational Safety and Health Admini- 
stration/American National Standards In- 
stitute's Tree Trimming Safety Standards 
Committee. As a result of that experience, 
I am familiar with safety and workers' 
compensation requirement- and pre- 
miums, and with problems for the 
tree- and forestry-related industries. 

One major factor your article over- 
looked is the effect of loggers' work- 
ers' compensation premiums. Logging 
has one of the highest workers' com- 
pensation rates per $100 of payroll of 
any industry nationwide because of 
the fre(juency and severity of acci- 
dents. 

Conse(juently, many logging con- 
tractors try to classify all workers as 
independent contractors so they can 
avoid paying workers' comp premi- 
ums. Whether the people working for 
logging coni[)ani' ire in fact employ- 
on whom the employers would 
have to pay workti. ' comp premiums, 
has been a concern for insurance 
companies and regulatory agencies. 
Richard E, Abbott 
CEO and Chairtnan of the Board 
ACRT Inc. 
Cuyahoga Falh\ Ohio 

Corporate Donations 
For College Educations 

Thank you for your January article 
*i)onations For Deductions.'* 
The National Society of Prof. ! nal 
Engin . rs endui. v^. u.A . apports an or- 
ganisation that is very similar to the twu 
mentioned in the ar^^'^le. Educational 
Assistance Ltd., since its inception more 
than 10 year .igo, has helped more than 
1,000 finaK. .ally needy youngstc . ai'ound 
the country ^^aduate ^lu.a colle^^e. 

Scholarships at more than loU partici- 
pating colleges are e^ -^^ ^nged for corpo- 



^;r-7| Regarding your December article 
J "Introduce Yourself Before The 



Show/' here are a couple of other sugges- 
tions for improving a company's booth at 
a trade show: 

■ If food is allowed in the exhibition 
hall, set up a popcorn machine. The aroma 
seems to attract the attention of evervone. 
To coincide with a marketing strategy, 
the booth can be centered on a mo\ie 
theme or a marquee-style setup. 
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rate donatio 
rials, . J.>, 



irplus inventor}', m ' 
.i.id - under S^.tion 

170(t,vJ) of the U.S. Internal Revenue 
Code. 

Tias is a program in which, indeed, 
ever ' ' ^. 

National Coofxlinnfrrr 
of Ir^^natry Relaf''>^$ 

of Pr ' ' '/ F 



Even the popcorn bags can be prin^ ^^l 
with advertising information. Be sure to 
includ a reminder to di.-^ . of the bag 
properly. 

Take a laptop computer and inkjet 
printer to the show to type a response to 
each "gu at your booth, and mail it the 
same day. 

If advertisinj^ had been sent out before 
the show, addreiP^^ would already be 
available, and advertising packe^^ could 
be pn ^mbled and ready to go after 

Ming your pe ..^M. diet r. 

If J ^ur business assigns difl'c. ent rep- 
resenudves to booth duty, the guests 
would re^^ive a personalized letter from 
the per n with whom they talked at the 
trad( now. 
Jack TV .^ixland 

A 10 Percent Flat Tax 
Fails The Fairness Test 

Robert B< '^^her's 
Ip^r T- tj^p \ovember issue pro- 

{ mg a llat 10 percent income tax on all 
rmd income, with no e . mpuons and no 
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deductions, I can guess what tax bracket 
he is in. 

Our accounting firm handles several 
hundred personal-income-tax returns 
each year, and I can tell you that a flat tax 
with no exemptions would be grossly 
unfair to low-income taxpayers. 

A simple illustration will show why: A 
husband and wife with two children and 
with total income of $20,000 would have 
owed $581 in federal tax on their 1994 
return. Compare this with $2,000 under a 
10 percent flat tax. 
On the other hand, one of our firm's 
highest-income clients had total in- 
come in 1994 of $670,000, and the 
federal tax was $193,000. Under the 
flat-tax plan he would have owed 
$67,000— a reduction of $126,000. So 
who is going to make up that $126,000? 
It could onlv come from the middle 
class, which is already bearing the 
brunt of federal income taxes. 

A flat tax may indeed be desirable, 
but it w^ould need to be more than 10 
percent, and the exemption would 
need to be greatly increased from 
what it is now to be fair to low-income 
and lower-middle-class taxj yers. 
John B. Guy 
C j& Guy, CPAs, PC. 
ThoinasviUe. Gcu 

Flat Tax A Great Idea 



Regai'ding a flat t.... on in- 
come — and 10 percent might be 
the maximum allow^ed — I think it 
would be great. You make it, you pay it. 
The only hole I in it is having th( •) 
when it comes time to pay the tax. 

Another po.^^ibility might be a sales 
tax. You buy it, you pay it; you sell it, you 
collect it. 

In either ca>(\ government ( ' rhead 
could b . l....hed. 

I don't, howe.^r, think either will 
fly — because il'd so simple, and ^ ^Gov- 
ernment r Mally doesn't work that way. 
Darid F 

Tlic Fu» ..er Ca, Inc. 
Ncnfolk Neb, 
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Cooking 
New Revenues 





ecessity, it is often said, is the 
mother of invention. For me, it also 
could be considered the mother of 
expansion. 
From almost the moment I opened my 
Houston-based, full-senice catemg com- 
pany in 1988, I began expanding into 
related businesses — not in the traditional 
sense of adding em- 
ployees, equipment, 
or facilities, but in 
tenns of developing 
new avenues for 
generating reve- 
nues. 

Even today, with 
sales of roughly $1 
million, the Ruth 
Meric Catering com- 
pany continues to 
gi'ow, most recently 
thi'ough a new soft- 
ware progi^am for 
fiill-senice banquet 
and catemg compa- 
nies and thi'ough 
selling holiday gifts 
at the Houston Bal- 
let's November Nut- 
cracker Mai'ket. This 
holiday gift show 
and sale coincides 
with the annual pro- 
duction of "The Nut- 
cracker," and a por- 
tion of the sales ben- 
efits the ballet com- 

pany 

These new ventui'es help to even out ca^h 
flow while helping retain our employee 
ba^e — ^vital issues, considering that we do a 
third of our annual cateiing business in just 
20 days duiing December. 

When looking for new revenue streams 
for your small business, consider these 
suggestions: 

Rutli Meric, president of Ruth Meiic 
Catenng, in Houston^ prepared this ac- 
count with Contribiding Editor Snsan 
Biddlc Jajfe, Readers with iiisiglits on 
running or staiii)ig a business are in- 
vited to contnhute to Entrepreyieur's 
Notebook. Write to: Editor, Nation s Busi- 
ness, 1615 H Street, N.W, Washington, 
D.C. 20062-2000, 




Start with what you know. My initial 
expansion into consulting came out of a 
dii'ect need to keep money coming in — and 
to keep myseif busy — in the early days of 
the business. My ex-perience as a chef 
means I understand what makes food look 
and taste good and how cooks use a kitehen, 
so expanding into diet development and 

kitchen design was a 
natiu'al offshoot. 

Consulting — such 
as the ''heart 
healthy" recipes I de- 
veloped for Baylor 
College of Medicine's 
diet-modification 
progi^am for heart 
patients — now ac- 
coimts for just 10 
percent of annual 
sales, but it allowed 
me to use my ex^Der- 
tise to sm-vive while 
honing my mai'ket- 
uig and off-site-cater- 
ing skills. 



PHOTO tPAUL S HOWELL— GAMMA LIAISON 

Caterer Ruth Meric expanded through 
natural offshoots of her core busiyiess. 



Follow cus- 
tomer leads. Early 
on, when establish- 
ing cash flow was 
vital, I was asked if 
I ever gave cooking 
classes. I said Fd 
happily teach a 
class if someone 

else would get the 

gi'oup together. 
That initial suggestion has grown into 
our "Evening With the Chef" parties, in 
which guests participate for about an hour 
in preparing dinner and learning tech- 
niques and tips, and then enjoy the results 
in the form of a four-course meal in our 
private dining room. Ine\itably, some of 
the participants become catering clients. 



Do it better than the other guy. 

About three years ago, I realized we 
needed to computerize our efforts, but I 
didn't know where to start. Existing 
software for caterers was outrageously 
expensive as well as inefficient, meeting 
only a small portion of our requirements. 
So I hired someone to WTite a simple 
pi'ogi'am whose primary purpose would 



be to allow us to draft our catering 
proposals efficiently. 

Later, while at a national catering 
conference, I watched as a software firm 
was flooded with inquiries from caterers 
and hotels about a progi'am that I felt was 
far less useful than my own. Seeing both 
need and opportunity, I expanded on our 
existing software program to more com- 
pletely fulfill a caterer's needs, from 
assembling proposals to calculating rental 
costs and managing staff schedules. We 
began marketing the software in July. 




Take a few risks. The most recent 
offshoot of our catering efforts — the 
booth at the annual Nutcracker Market — 
was a real opportunity to expand. 
Whereas other efforts have focused on 
food preparation and catering, the market 
booth focused on merchandising nonper- 
ishable food items and gifts such as 
unique cookbooks or silver boxes filled 
with chocolate abiionds. 

The results of these actions illustrate 
w^hy many entrepreneurs should consider 
expanding into related fields. 

Instead of having a seasonal business 
that had trouble retaining employees and 
meeting its bills during slow times, we 
now have a company that makes the most 
of its resources — particularly the experi- 
ence and talents of its employees — and 
can accommodate even more gi'owlh. IB 



What I 
Learned 



Using your area of 
expertise as a start- 
ing point can lead to 
a wealth of ideas for 
stabilizing and ex- 
panding your firm. 
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Business Network 



Designed exclusively for business, AT&T Business 



Network is the new online service that 



offers critical industry news and practical infor- 



locate and update information specific to your 



needs. E-mail capabilities. Instant links to the 



Internet. And expert AT&T support to help 



mation from more than 2,500 resources. 



Customized features to automatically 




you every step of the way. Its everything 



need, online and strictly business. 



Call For A Free 10-Holr Trial.* 

1 800 292-3178 

http://www.ichange.com 
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ECONOMIC STATISTICS 



A Guide For Comparing 
Expenses By Year 

The handy chart at right enables you to 
make approximate comparisons of busi- 
ness expenses and revenues in 1995 with 
like amounts in previous years, taking into 
account the effects of inflation. 

The central element of the guide is the 
value of a dollar in any year relative to 
1995. It shows, for example, that it re- 
quired $3.93 last year to match the pur- 
chasing power of $1 in 1970. You can use 
the guide to determine, for instance, that 
sales of $1.5 million in 1995 actually were 
almost $500,000 lower in value than sales 
of $700,000 in 1975 when inflation is taken 
into account. (When the 1975 figure of 
$700,000 is multiplied by 2.83, the result is 
$1.98 million.) 

The guide is derived from the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics' monthly 
Consumer Price Index, the most widely 
used indicator of inflation. Martin 
Lefkowitz, an economist at the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, in Washington, 
D.C., cautions, however, that because the 
method used to calculate the CPI is out of 
date, it doesn't truly reflect consumers' 
buying patterns, decreased prices for some 
goods and semces, and increased value for 



How Costs Have Changed 

To determine whether a recurring business expenditure has been increasing by more or 
less than the cumulative rate of inflation, multiply an outlay in any year by the figure to 
the right of the year. Compare the result with the 1 995 expenditure to determine 
whether that business cost has increased or decreased relative to inflation. 
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the price paid for some items. Some econo- 
mists believe the CPI overstates inflation 
by as much as 1.5 percentage points. 

Nonetheless, the CPI continues to have 
an effect on the incomes of almost 70 mil- 
lion people who receive Social Security 
payments, food stamps, federal ci\ilian 
and military retirement pay, and private 
paychecks linked to union wage agree- 



ments. When the CPI goes up, these pay- 
ments increase in lock step. Consequently, 
subtracting 1 percentage point from the 
previous year's CPI, as many economists 
and some in Congress are suggesting, 
would eliminate the need for restraining 
$150 billion in other projected government 
spending over five years. 

— James Wat'sham 



CENSUS REPORTS 



Minority Businesses 
Are Still Undercounted 

While recently released U.S. Census 
Bui'eau figui^es show that the number of 
black-owned businesses soared by 46 per- 
cent from 1987 to 1992, businesses owned 
by blacks and other minorities are still 
being undercounted. 

The census figui^es, based on a study con- 
ducted in 1992, show that the number of 
Afincan-American businesses grew from 
424,165 to 620,912 in the five-year period. 
In 1992, receipts for black-owned busi- 
nesses were $32.2 billion. 

The study covered sole proprietorships, 
partnerships, and Subchapter S corpora- 
tions (a fonn of incoiporated business with 
35 or fewer stockliolders), but it did not in- 
clude regular corporations, known as C cor- 
porations. However, C corporations are gen- 
erally ivgarded as the fastest -growing and 
largest companies, and learing them out 



could mean excluding significant revenues 
and numbers of employees. 

Black E)iteri)nsc magazine, for example, 
found that for 1992 the top 200 black-owned 
businesses, all most likely C coiporations, 
generated $9 billion in revenues. By exclud- 
ing just these businesses, the census report 
understates the revenues of black -owned 
businesses by nearly 28 percent. 

Wlien women business owners found 
themselves in a similar predicament a 
decade ago, they lobbied until the Women's 
Business Ownership Act of 1988 was 
passed. Tliat statute included a prorision 
directing that the census of women busi- 
ness owners include C corporations. 

(The reports on the 1992 census of women 
entrvprvneurs — which includes a sampling 
of C corporations — ajid of Hispanic and 
American-Asian businesses are yet to be re- 
leased.) 

In addition, in 1990 the National 
Foundation for' Women Business Owners 



(NFWBO) conducted a study of its own that 
included C corpor^ations and allowed for 
business growth it would have taken the 
federal government years to uncover The 
NFWBO says it identified 1.3 million 
women-owned businesses not included in 
the government coui^t. 

Could minority businesses conduct their 
own study? It w^ould be harder, accoi'ding to 
Shai^on G. Hadary, the NFWBO s executive 
dir'ector The NFWBO study used a scr'een- 
ing prxK^ess based on the names of business 
owners that was "fairlv accurate" in identi- 

v' 

fying women business owner's, Hadary 
says. But minority-owned businesses can't 
be accurately identified by name, she says. 

Nevertheless, public-policy experts gener- 
ally agiTe that having accur^ate statistics 
could help support the development of mi- 
nority-owned businesses tlii'ough better'-in- 
fornied government decisions and the provi- 
sion of adequate financing. 

— SI}aw)i Xcltoii 
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Managing Your Small Business 



Bnngbig a doll make}' back to life; getting on broadcast 
'prvducers' ivaveleiigtli; neivsletters and togetliemess. 



By Rubcda Maynard 



MANUFACTURING 



A Company Is Turned Around 
Through Japanese Principles 

How much room for iinprovement might 
there be in your production process? Per- 
haps more than you think. 

Here's how the owners of the Alexander 
Doll Co., in New York City, achieved 
ch^amatic results by applying the Japanese 
principles of continuous improvement — 
called kaizen — to the company's ailing line 
of collectible dolls. 

At the heail of kaizen is a process of 
evaluating a manufactuiing system and 
involving workers in improvements to 
achieve greater efficiency and quality. 

Last year, TBM Consulting Group Inc., a 
Dui'ham, N.C., finn that specializes in 
implementing kaizm, formed a partnership 
with Gefinor USA, a bank in New York 
City, to buy the company. Although Alexan- 
der Doll was in bankruptcy, TBM execu- 
trv^es believed the kaizen process could tui'n 
the business around. 

Beginning with the company's small 
production line for baby dolls, TBM set up 
a cross-functional team of 10 Alexander 
employees to evaluate problems with the 
line. The team observed 25 operations and 
measured each with a stopwatch. 

Operations were spread out over three 
floors, causing extra handling that wasted 
time and damaged the dolls. The batch 
process being used caused hundi'eds of dolls 
in various stages of completion to collect at 
each operation. 

'We physically mo\'ed the operation 
[within the building] and combined eveiy- 
thing in one location" on one floor, says 
William Schwartz, dii'ector of Alexander 
Doll and a \ice president of TBM. "We 
stial(Hl to flow^ the product so that each 
ojx^ration w^as cai'iied out as each dull 
moved tlii'ough the process." 

Tlie results: The distance each doll 
traveled from the beginning to the end of 
the process was reduced from 630 feet to 40 
feet. The time requii'ed to complete a doll 
went from 90 days to 90 minutes. The 
number of unlinLshed doll pieces w^as re- 
duced fi'om 29,()(K) to ;i4. The square footage 
used for the line was reduced from 2,010 to 
980. And product i\ ity increased from eight 
dolls per pei'son per day to 25. 

Tlie major w^ork on that fii^st project was 
completed in w^eeks, and it was follow^ed by 





With the help of Japanese 
management prineiples, 
Patricia Lewis and 
Williani Sch waHZy 
president and director, 
respectively, of 
Alexander Doll Co., 
vastly improved the 
ft nn 6* product ion. 
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two projects each month on other produc- 
tion lines. The entire process, consisting of 
about 65 projects, will take about 18 months, 
and refinements will continue indefinitely, 
Schwailz says. 
At the end of the 18-month period, TBM 



PROMOTION 



Getting On Ttie Air 

An effective w^ay to gamer publicity aiKl 
earn credibility for yourself and youi^ busi- 
ness is to demonstrate your expertise 
through a radio or tele\ision inteniew. But 
how do you get the inteniew^? 

Paul Mladjeno\ic, a ceilified financial 
planner and business consultant in Ho- 
boken, N.J., describes some techniques that 
have w^orked for him: 

■ Identify the tai'get audii^nce and the 
broadcast progi'ams and stations most 
likely to appeal to it. 

■ Call the shows' producers and provide, 
in a pnsitrv^e, enthusiastic w^ay, a clear idea 
of the benefits you can offer the audience. 
Lai'ger stations will want wiitten materials 
rather than phone calls. If you have an audio 
tape of your voice, send it 



exT^ects to have reduced 
production-floor space by 
25 percent If the com- 
pany's sales weren't grow- 
ing at an annual rate of 
about 25 percent, the 
space reduction would 
have been closer to 40 
percent, Schwailz esti- 
mates. Other ex-pected re- 
sults: Inventoiy reduction 
of 33 percent, productiv ity 
improvement of 30 per- 
cent, and a reduction of 80 
percent in lead time. 

A company that's a 
good candidate for kaizen, 
says Schwailz, usually displays two key 
characteristics: 

■ Long lead times, usually accompanied 
by a lot of w^ork-in-process inventory. 

A dedicated and know ledgeable work 
force, to pailicipate in problem sohing. 



If you are turned dowTi for an inter- 
view, leaim fi'om the experience. Ask the 
producer if the problem wa^ the timing, the 
material, or the presentation. Also ask if 
any other show might be a better fit. 

"The best piece of ad\ice I can gtvT is to 
do youi' homew^ork" before ciilling, says 
Steve Palmer, progi'amming dii*ector at 
WAMU, a public radio station in Wash- 
ington, D.C. "Then, put together a package 
for the producer: Formulate a concept, 
provide research, show how^ yoiu' contribu- 
tions are relevant or timely. The more work 
you can do for the producer, the better." 
Another secret, he says, Ls to be persistent 
without being anno\ing. 

If you are in\ited to be inteniewTd, be 
prepiU'cd. On the aii; keep focused on the 
topic, be informati\ e and to the point, and 
don't try to sell your product or service. 
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COMMUNICATION 



A Newslener Pulls 
Employees Together 

For companies with several loca- 
tions, the best and least-costly 
communications tool may be a 
newsletter. Since the family- 
owned Youi's Truly Restaurant 
chain started its bimonthly news- 
letter four yeai's ago, the publica- 
tion has become an impoilant aid 
in t>ing together a company of 300 
workers at six locations in the 
Cleveland area. The newsletter, 
distributed in the restam-ante, is 
also mailed to anyone who di'ops a 
request into a suggestion box; 
about 500 customers and vendors 
have asked to receive the publica- 
tion by mail. 

The six-page newsletter, Tlie 
Register^ is relatively inexpensive 
to produce. The vendor that has 
handled the company's other print- 
ing needs for yeai's prints the 
newsletter free. The editor is an 
area free-lancer who handles the 
restaurants' public relations. 

A designated person in each of 
the Sliibley family's restaui'ants 
provides infoiTnation, which Jef- 
fi^ey Shibley, vice president, col- 
lects and pro\ides to the editor. The 
newsletter's featui^es include a community 
calendai; a notice of special events, quizzes 
on how to respond to customers in vaiious 
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Around a table at one of the 

Shibley fatnily's restaurants are 
Darlene Shibley Ziegenhagen, 
Jejfrey Shibley, newsletter 
editor Lorraine Schnchaii, and 
A)i and Larry Shibley. 
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situations, personal and work-related news 
about employees, and short pieces on 
training, such as safety reminders. 
To businesses beginning a newsletter. 



Shibley offers this advice: Listen 
to youi' readers, and give them 
what they want. Yom's Truly 
stalled out with one newsletter for 
vendors and another for employ- 
ees. When vendoi-s said they liked 
heai'ing about the employees, 
Shibley combined the two. 

Ilese Benun of Hoboken, N.J., 
editor of The Aii of SelfPrnmo- 
ticni, a quailerly newsletter, offers 
these tips: Pi'ovide infoiTnation 
that is relevant, newsworthy, and 
beneficial. Keep articles concise 
and focused. Use the newsletter as 
a way to listen to readers as well as 
talk to them. Encoui'age feedback 
and suggestions by including cou- 
pons, reply cai'ds, and fax-back 
questionnaires. 

If creating a newsletter seems 
like too much work, Benun says, 
consider a smaller publication, per- 
haps a one-page summary of the 
most iriiportant or interesting information. 

For more help, you can order Benun's 
issue No. 15, wliich is devoted to publishing 
newsletters, for $3. Call (201) 653-0783. 



PURCHASING 



The Ins And Outs 
Of Buying At Auctions 

An auction can be an excellent way to get 
gi'eat deals on business equipment, pro- 
vided the attendee is familial' with the 
auction's procedures and requii'ement^s. Ed 
Undei^vood, an auctioneer with Crown 
Auctions, in Athens, Ga., which auctions 
real estate and general merchandise, offers 
these suggestions: 

■ Learn the terms of sale before you go. 
Mirny auction companies now accept only 
ca^sh or a ca:sliier's check. Some accept a 
business check only if it is accompanied by 
a bank letter of guarantee, especially if the 
buyer isn't known to the auction crew; If the 
terms of sale ai^e not exjjlained in the 
advertisements for the auction, call the 
auction company before you go. 

Check the ad for designated inspection 
times, when buyers can look in ad\'ance at 
the goods being sold. 

Before the sale of gi'oups of items, 
listen carefully to explanations of certain 
tenns. An example is "choice," wWch means 
that when several identiciil items ai'e being 
sold, the highest bidder can choose to take 
any or all of them at the same price for each. 
Many a bidder has lost out by w^aiting to bid 





on the last item, hoping for a lower price, 
only to see the fii'st bidder take all of the 
items, Undenvood says. 

Exj^ect to pay sales tax on the goods 
you buy, unless you ai'e a dealer. A small 
businesses tax identification number does 
not exempt it from taxes, says Underwood. 

■ Be pi^paiTd to pay a buyer's pre- 
mium — the auctioneer's commission added 
to the sale price. Typically, it is 10 percent of 
the sale amount, according to Underwood. 

Ask how much time you have to pick up 
ecjuipment you have pm'chased. It can be a 
problem for fii'ms buying lai'ge items such 
as supennai'ket cases, which may require 
special transportation ai'rangements. Usu- 
ally, goods must be removed soon after the 
auction, sometimes even the same day. 



NB TIP 



Acquiring Firms Need To Know 

Before signing on the dotted Une, a com- 
pany consideiing an accjuisition should take 
a hard look at the human capital of the 
business it w^ants to buy, advises Daniel G. 
Vliet, a labor and empknTnent attorney with 
Davis & Kuelthau, a Milw aukee law fu'm. 

To assess the likelihood of |)otential legal 
claims by cun^ent or fonner employees, 



If you ai'e looking for companies that 
specialize in auctioning certain types of 
goods, you can contact the National Auc- 
tioneers Association, in 0\Trland Park, 
Kan. The organization sells a listing of its 
neaiiy 6,000 members for $5; it can be 
ordered by calling (913) 541-80;^. 

Check to see if the auction company is 
listed in the Yellow Pages, is willing to put 
you on its mailing list without any pur- 
chase requirement, and agrees without 
hesitation to provide all the information 
described above. 

K the company operates in one of the 36 
states that requii-e licensing of auctioneers, 
call the state licensing board to veiify the 
finn's license and ask if there are unre- 
solved complaint^s against the company. 




buyers should go beyond looking at pending 
emplojTnent litigation and conduct a com- 
prehensive re\iew^ of the seller s employ- 
ment practices, says Vliet. 

Ask about hiring practices, termina- 
tions, promotions, and any prior employ- 
ment claims. A review^ of the |)ersonnel 
files of existing and recently terminated 
employees can reveal a lot about how^ the 
company has been run. fE 



(We used to think it was an oxymoron, too.) 
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Okay, Executive Benefit Variable Universal Life'''^ won't change the world. But 
change your world — that's another story. Because now, we're not only giving 
you the life insurance you may need to fund your executive benefit plan. We're 
giving you investment choices. You can put your insurance dollars in as many 
as 12 tax-deferred investment accounts. Plus, we offer flexible premiums based 
on your business' cash flow needs. All at an attractive price. For more infor- 
mation, including a prospectus, call your local Connecticut Mutual ofl^ice or 1-800-81 1-1817. 



(Please read the prospectus carefully before investing.) And be 
part of history. Well, corporate life insurance history anyway. 



m CM Life 

A Connecticut Mutual Compan> ''"'^ 



Executive Benefit Variable Universal Lite is issued by CM. Life Insurance Company (not admitted in New York and Puerto Rico) and is distributed primarily by registered 
representatives of G.R. Ptielps & Co.. Inc., pursuant to an agreement witti Connecticut Mutual Financial Services. LLC (CMFS). all subsidiaries of Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 140 Garden Street Hartford, Connecticut 06154 CMFS, the principal underwriter, may appoint other broker/dealers to distribute these policies. 
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Making It 



Groiving businesses share their expenences in creating 
and marketing new products and services. 



A Ringing Success 




By Minda Zetlin 

ercussionist Gai'iy K\istad had a big 
complaint about wind chimes: They 
always seemed way off-key to his 
musician*s ear. "I was annoyed by 
the sound of those things," he reccills. 

"I didn't mind so much the ones that wei'e 
just supposed to produce noise, like those 
made of glass or bamboo," he says. But he 
did mind the ones that were supposed to 
produce a pitch but were out of tune. 

An experienced xylophone maker, K\is- 
tad knew he could do better, so he created 
his own chimes — cut from the tubing of a 
disccU^ded aliuninum lawn chaii' and meticu- 
lously tuned to the notes of an ancient scale. 
"I chose an ancient scale because it was a 
very beautiful, very basic sound," he ex- 
plains. He took the finished product to a 
craft fail; and it sold immediately. 

At the time, in 1979, Kvistad and his wife 
had just relocated from Illinois to West 
Hurley, N.Y., a iniral community that 
neighbors Woodstock, an arts and music 



colony. He had intended to stall a xj^lo- 
phone tuning and repaid business but found 
himself devoting more and more attention 
to making his perfectly tuned chimes. "It 
w^as taking off so strongly, I didn't have time 
to do an;y1:liing else," he says. 

A fan of National Public Radio, Kvistad 
sent some chimes to Susan Stamberg, 
then a host and now a special correspon- 
dent for the popular progi'am "All Things 
Considered," who listened to the chimes 
and immediately invited him on the show. 
He was on the air for six minutes begin- 
ning at 5:30 p.m., talking about the chimes 
and placing them. People across the 
counti'y listened on their way home from 
work, and more than 1,000 called or wrote 
wanting to purchase a set. 



Perfectly tuned wind chimes made by 
Garry Kvistad's Woodstock Percussion 
hic. have set the public on its ear. 



After that success, Kvistad began send- 
ing chimes to media people far and wide. 
"I sent one to Gene Shalit; he invited me 
on The Today Show,'" he says. That 
appearance resulted in calls from gift- 
store owners who wanted to carry Kvis- 
tad's products. 

As Woodstock Chimes gained popular- 
ity and Kvistad put together his factory, 
he knew he needed a way to create 
perfectly tuned wind-chime tubes in large 
quantities. Simply cutting them to the 
right length was not enough, he explains. 
"You can cut one and grind it down until 
it's in tune perfectly, then cut another one 
the exact same length — and milhng ma- 
chines can do that with incredible preci- 
sion — but the pitch will still be different 
because of the composition of that tube. If 
there's a different thickness in the wall 
somewhere, even if it's ever so slight, it'll 
affect the pitch." 

Even slight variations are too much for 
a company that sells itself on the perfect 
beauty of its products' tones, so Kvistad 
worked with computer experts to create a 
machine that could tune each tube — still 
made of aluminum — individually. 

"It actually has a striker and a micro- 
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phone," he .^^s. 'The pitch goes thi'ough 
a computer that calculates the frequency, 
and then the computer instructs the end 
cutters to remove a certain amount of 
material." The computer repeats the 
process until the tube strikes at the right 
frequency. "When you're done, you have 
all these tubes that are exactlv the same 

V 

tone," K\istad savs, *'but if vou stand 
them on one end and look at the tops, 
they're all slightly different lengths." 

Today, K\istad's Woodstock Percus- 
sion Inc. employs 100 people and makes 



dozens of different wind chimes, from a 
58-inch model that sounds like the bells of 
Big Ben to tiny sets that can be worn as 
earrings. K\istad won't release sales fig- 
ures, but he says the company has gi^owTi 
steadily throughout its 16-year history 
and that it has posted a profit ever\^ year. 
The chimes, which range in price from $10 
to $125, are sold in 6,000 stores. 

Kvistad reports that the f^.. lest-grow- 
ing segment of his business is exporting. 
The chimes are sold in Switzerland, 
Germany, Japan, and Malaysia, among 



other countries. And so, as a delegate to 
last year's WTiite House Conference on 
Small Business, he focused his attention 
on the international area. He v.. ur- 
prised to see how few oUier delegates did 
the same. "The international-trade group 
was very small compared to the larger 
effort," he says. **That tells me that small 
businesses don't realize the potential in 
international trade." 



Minda Zctli)i is a free-lance ivriter in 
Woodstock, N,Y. 



Licking The Competition 



By Sluiivn Nelton 

oward Quick arrived late for oiu' 
appointment at his company. "Not 
so quick," he joked apologetically. 
As he escoited me to his office, we 
passed a reproduction of the Mona Lisa that 
looks out on the lobby. 
Only this Mona Lisa is different. She s 




Kmart, the U.S. military; and thousands of 
small stores across the country; 

Don't confuse Quick's lollipops with 
"penny suckers." They cost 50 cents to 75 
cents retail, and How^ard Quick, 62, the 
company president, is, w^ell, quick to point 
out that they are quality products, the 
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Lollipop making produces smiles all around — even if one is a tad 

Quick brothers, from bottoTriy Hoivard, Gorden, Boh, and Roger. 



holding a lollipop. A Quick's Candy, Inc., 
lollipop. 

In the tiny town of Buchanan, Mich., 
Quick and his brothers — Roger, Gorden, 
and Bob — tui'n out 15 million to 20 million 
lollipops a year in flavors such as black 
cuirant, wild cherry, bubble gum, sour 
apple, and banana for customers including 



result of concentrated reseaixh and devel- 
opment aimed at getting the texture, colors, 
and flavors just right. 

Flavor is impoilant to the Quicks. They 
gi^ew up in the fi'uit-gi'owing region in 
southwest Michigan where Buchanan is, 
and, says How^ard, 'We know^ w^hat a peach 
is supposed to realh^ taste like, or a good 



apple. Our palates were tuned to that." 

Howai'd Quick seems an unlikely candi- 
date to start a candy company. After high 
school, he spent four years in the Navy, 
emerging as a junior engineer in electron- 
ics. He worked in machine shops and owned 
one or two himself. Several times, he went 
into business building homes, in Indiana, 
Florida, and Montana. He wwked in Mis- 
soula, Mont., as a millwright machinist in a 
sawmill and later as a candy maker for a 
small candy company 

Retui'ning home to Michigan, he decided 
to stall his owTi candy company, and he 
persuaded Roger to join him. Looking for 
the area of the candy market that "really 
needed some attention to quality," he says, 
they zeroed in on lollipops. 

Quick's Candy got off the ground in 1983, 
with candy made by hand in a 1,600-square- 
foot building. Soon all the brothers and even 
their pai^ents were involved. In fact, How- 
ard credits his mother, Bessie, with his 
aptitude for candy. She was, he says, a 
"fantastic cook" who liked to make lots of 
candies at Chiistmas, and her boys ab- 
sorbed some of that knowledge. 

While other candy makers were battling 
on price, Howard says, the Quicks had 
decided that they w^ould "just make a better 
lollipop." A food scientist was brought in to 
help develop the best possible product. The 
Quicks sought out flavoring houses to help 
develop the truest flavors. 

Today, Quick's Candy, with more than 20 
employees, ha.s added an 8,000-square-foot 
plant with state-of-the-art equipment and a 
2,000-square-foot w^arehouse, and plans are 
in the works for additional expansion. 

How^ai'd likes to talk about how^ his 
company's lollipops improve your mood, 
about how^ millions of them were shipped to 
U.S. troops during Operation Desert 
StoiTn, or about how^ one doctor recom- 
mended the sour-apple lollipops to women 
in labor He doesn't know^ w^hy, he says; 
maybe the lollipops have a calming effect. 

TiTick drivers like Quick's lolli|)()ps, he 
says, and so do elderly ladies. "Lollipops 
aren't just for chilch^en anjTnore," he says. 
"They're basically for the child in all of 
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On The Cutting Edge 




By Michael Barnver 

ne man's nostiilgia is another man's 
business opportunity — and some- 
times the Scime man's, as in the case 
of Rcizor & Tie Music, a thin\ing, 
New York-hased record company that owes 
its existence to its foundei^s' enthusiasm for 
the populm- music of the 1970s. In 1995, 
Razor & Tie exj)ected to sell about 1.35 
million compact discs and cassettes through 
tele\ision commerciiils 
and at retiul, many of 
them reissues of music 
fii-st populai' in that dec- 
ade. 

Wlien Cliff Chenleld, 
now 35, and Craig Bal- 
sam, 34, met at New 
York University's law 
school in the mid-1980s, 
*Ve connected musi- 
cally," Balsam recalls. 
'We were both into the 
same kind of music," 
Bnice Springsteen's in 
pailicuku'. They shai'ed 
enthusiasm for Ehis 
Costello and Grahain 
Parker, too. 

In 1989, when they 
were both working as 
lawyers in New York, 
they decided to convert 
their endming love of 
the music into a small 
business. Tliey realized 
they were only a couple 
of yeai's away from be- 
coming paitners in 

theii^ law finris, Balsam 
says, "and we were going to be stuck there 
forever." (They called theii* company Razor 
& Tie because the music business doesn't 
demand of them the regulai^ shaves and 
relatively formal attii'e that legal work did.) 

'We started the comi)any with the idea 
that we wei'e going to mai'ket '70s music on 
compact disc," Balsam says. "The CD world 
was stalling to really take off, and none of 
these old hits from our childhood were 
available on CD. We said, all right, let's 
make a list of them, let's find out what labels 
they came out on, and then let's wiite 
letters to everybody who owns them and tiy 
to license them. We were slightly naive." 

They got a few negative responses, but 
nothing else, until they called what was then 
CBS Records (now Sony). They got lucky: 
One executive saw the possibilities in the 
idea, and they worked out a deal through 
which CBS assembled the package — licens- 
ing songs from other labels — and Chenfekl 



and Balsam handled the marketing. 

"Then we had these records, and we had 
to figure out how to sell them," Chenfeld 
says. "We got a major crash course in media 
bujing and telemm'keting." 

He explains what they leai*ned: "The 
media bill's not due for GO days, the 
fulfilhiient bill's not due for 60 days, the 
telemiu^keting bill's not due for 60 days, and 
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A love for 1970s music pulled Razor & Tie Music fomiders Cliff Chenfeld, left, 
a)id Craig Balsam out of their law firms and into the recording industry. 



the [bill for the] product's not due for 60 
days. So you get something on the aii; and 
two minutes after the spot is on TV, the 
lines are linging and the credit-card orders 
are coming in. If you can get the cash flow 
going, you can catch yom\self up." 

If it hadn't worked, and the two young 
lawyers had been stuck with bills totaling 
$100,000 or so — ^well, personal banki'uptcy 
was always an option. An option that 
Bdsam and Chenfeld didn't have to explore, 
as it tm-ned out, because that fii'st CD, 
"Those Fabulous '70s," w^as successful, 
selUng more than 100,000 copies — thanks in 
pait to a tongue-in-cheek TV commercial, 
presented by the " '70s Presentation Soci- 
ety," that Chenfeld and Balsiun wrote 
themselves. The CD's success "inmiediately 
gave us credibility," Chenfeld says. 

The major labels are interested "in 
selling a million Mariah Cai^ey records this 
month, and not 5,000 Skeeter Da\1s re- 



cords," Balsam says, so they have been 
happy to let Razor & Tie put the effoil 
behind reissues that they would not. 

But success as TV-based reissue pack- 
agers was hardly the limit of their ambi- 
tions. "WHien we started our company," 
Balsam says, "one thing we really wanted 
to be able to do was have a record label. 
The TV business was a means to an 
end" — the end being Razor & Tie's emer- 
gence as a retail label. 

Theu' big sellers at retail, since the first 
one came out in 1991, have sold no more 
than 50,000 to 60,000 copies. But the retail 
label has been evolving, from reissues of 

old albums, to career 
anthologies (notably a 
two-disc set devoted to 
Merle Haggard), and 
finally to new albums. 
Besides, Chenfeld 
says. Razor & Tie's 
overhead is so low — its 
Greenwich Village of- 
fices are less than 
plush, and the staff to- 
tals only 16 — it can 
make money even on 
sales of 10,000 CDs, 
whereas a larger label 
could not. 

Not that Chenfeld 
and Balsam intend to 
neglect the TV side of 
the business — they see 
the tw^o growing to- 
gether. Balsaiii sees a 
budding recognition 
among major labels that 
"the TV mai^ketplace is 
a good place to be, be- 
cause everything's 
stalling to connect" as 

technology pulls various 

media closer together. 
"The major labels are coming to us," 
Chenfeld says, "and saving to us, let's do 
these projects together, w^here we can take 
a new artist, work on them at retail, and at 
the same time you guys can do it on TV 
That's never been done. To Craig and me, it 
makes perfect sense. Why not have the 
benefit of a couple of hunch'ed thousand 
dollai^s spent on dii'ect response?" 

As the comi)any has grown, so has its 
founders' enthusiasm for the business side 
of it, as w^ell as for the music it offers. 
Chenfeld notes that neither he nor Balsam 
had any entreprenemial experience before 
they started the company. 

"I'm amazed at how^ much we like that 
pait of this," he says. "I love the whole 
enti'ei)reneui'ia] pail. Oui* job, basically, is 
to come up with stuff, to keep eve^lhing 
going, and I really like that. It's just a whole 
pail of the world we hadn't hooked into 
before we started doing tliis." NB 



By JaiJies Worshcnii 




rganizcd labor, its ranks and politi- 
cal power at a low ebb, is rattling its 
sabers and marshaling its forces for 
a new cmsade to regain the clout it 
once had in the nation s factories and bal- 
lot boxes. 

It has thi'own out its old chieftains and 
installed new, aggressive leaders who are 
pushing a provocative new message: 
American workers need a raise and a big- 
ger voice in business decisions. 

And it has sei'ved notice that it plans to 
organize nonunion workers and push for 
better deals for those who are unionized. To 
that end, labors new leaders plan to use 
confi'ontational tactics: so-called coiporate 
campaigns, which involve pressure, 
harassment, and public attacks not only on 
companies but on their officials, suppliers, 
stockholders, creditors — and customers. 

'Tou will see a much stronger labor 
movement in the year 2000/' John J. 
Sweeney, the new president of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congi'ess of Industrial Organizations, told 
media representatives at the National 
Press Club recently. "Stronger in voice, 
stronger in membership, stronger in per- 
ception." 

The AFL-CIO and its member unions, 
Sweeney said, will pour millions of addi- 
tional dollars and hundreds of highly 
trained professionals this summer and fall 
into organizing nonunion workers, getting 
better deals for unions from businesses, 
mobilizing voters, and making higher 
wages a major political issue. 

In an intemew^ with Nations Business, 
Sweeney made it clear that organizing 
drives would target small as well as large 
businesses and would involve corporate 
campaigns when deemed necessaiy to 
acliieve union goals. He also said special 
efforts would be made to organize in the 
less-unionized Sun Belt. (See 'The View 
From The Top," on Page 18.) 

Sweeney made his comments in the after- 
math of a major boost to labor — its victory 
in Decemter in a 69-day strike by more 
than 32,500 machinists at Boeing plants in 
Washington, Oregon, and Kimsas. The win 
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was a welcome relief to labor officials after 
some high-profile setbacks in 1995. 

Machinists at Boeing had stioick for 
higher wages and job-security contract pro- 
visions. With orders from major airlines for 
new planes, Boeing saw a need to settle. In 



the end, the union got most of what it want- 
ed: pay raises and bonuses, a commitment 
by Boeing to retain workers whose jobs 
were outsourced, and some changes the 
union had sought in health insurance. 
Sweeney and the new AFL-CIO leader- 




With a vciv national leader, 
unions are poised to become 
more aggressive to make up 
lost ground in membership 
and bargaining power. 
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Rallying workers: During the Boeing 
t>t)'ikc. Join/ ./. SHrcucu, AFL-CIO 
presidcuty nyld, and George J. 
Kourpias, lyresidcid of the International 
Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, led a march on 
Nor. .21 in Ercrett, Wash. 



ship had led rallies in Everett, Wash., and 
Wichita, Kan., and the settlement was the 
first major union victory on Svveene/s 
watch. It was also in an industry — aero- 
space — that is seen as important to the 
nation's competitiveness worldwide. 



Another union victory in a highly critical 
and competitive global industry — telecom- 
munications — was achieved in mid- 
Januaiy in a pi'eliminary, partial settle- 
ment. The Communications Workers of 
America used a corporate campaim in lieu 



of a strike against Bell Atlantic Coi^d., 
which has operations in the Middle 
Atlantic states, to win greater job security 
for its members. The union s main weapon 
was media advertising it purchased criti- 
cizing the company. 

These victories were in sharp contrast to 
the major union setbacks in the Cateipillar 
Inc. strike in Illinois — in vvliich workers 
went back to their jobs after 17 months, 
having accomplished little if anything — 
and the Detroit newspaper strike, which 
continues even though the union has failed 
to stop the two dailies from publishing. The 
newspapers have continued operations 
with 1,400 replacement workers. 

Business, of course, views labors tough 
talk as counterproductive. 'This new com- 
bative stance by labor isn't what the coun- 
try needs, isn't what business needs, and 
isn't what labor needs," says R. Bmce 
Josten, senior vice president for member- 
ship policy of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Sw^eeney was elected head of the 13-mil- 
lion-member AFL-CIO in October after 
insurgents forced out Lane Kirkland, who 
had held the top post for 16 years. Kirkland 
had failed to rally labor as union member- 
sliip dwindled and stiikes became less 
effective. 

Those unhappy with Kii'kland turned to 
Sweeney As head of the Service Employees 
International Union (SEIU) for 15 years, 
Sweeney had seen its membership nearly 
double — partly through confrontational 
organizing campaigns such as Justice for 
Janitors, waged in various cities and cen- 
tered on demands for higher wages — ev^en 
as overall union rolls were shrinking. 
Sweeney's union gix^w from 625,000 mem- 
bers to about 1.1 million, while the toUil 
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ing public-sector union, agrees. 
"Over the coui^se of tlie last two 
decades, labor has lost a consider- 
able amount of power and influ- 
ence " he savs. Now, he maintains, 
"it has a second chance." 

Even so, labor will find that the 
social, economic, and political 
landscape has changed dramati- 
cally since its halcyon days in the 
decade aftei' Woiid War II: 

Tlie Ameiican workplace and 
American workers have changed. 
Grone are many assembly-line fac- 
tories that once were ripe for 
union organizing. In their place 
are jobs requiring people less 
interested in joining unions — 
highly trained professionals who 
are unspiipathetic to the adver- 
sarial labor-management rela- 

tionship and who are empowered 
to make many decisions themselves. 

■ Union clout has been weakened 
through coipoi^ite downsizing, technologi- 
cal advances that displace workers, aiid the 
rise of small, semce-oriented businesses. 
The U.S. economy has become highly 
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Police took action after Justice fovJmiitorf^ blocked a 
Wa^Jiiugfou, D.C., bridge in September 



integi^ated into the global economy, and 
many manvifacturing and low-skilled jobs 
have gone overseas. To temper union 
demands, companies sometimes thix^aten 
to send moi'e jobs overseas to cut costs. 
Labor s traditional ally, the Democratic 




Party, has lost control of Congress 
for the fii'st time in 40 years. 
Republicans set the legislative 
agenda and are aiming to repeal 
or weaken labor laws that unions 
worked haixl to get on the books — 
laws concerning, for example, the 
minimum wage, unfair labor 
practices, and worker safety. 
Organized labor, however, 
1 believes it has an effective mes- 
fc.^ " sage in Sweeney's call for a "new 
social compact'' between business 
and labor and in the need for 
higher wages for U.S. workers. 

Moreover, labor is quickly mov- 
ing from an era in which strikes 
were the principal weapon used 
against business to one in which 
companies are subjected to broad- 

based harassment and pressure. 

In California, for example, the 
Hewlett-Packard Co., the giant technology 
firm, was drawn into a dispute invoKing 
two unions and the janitorial finn it uses at 
one of its buildings — all as the result of a 
corporate campaign by the SEIU. 
The company is being pressed to force 



Milestones In The Hlstoiy Of Organized Labor 



1866-1880: 

Several umbrella organizations 
designed to increase the political 
and economic power of labor 
unions are launched but prove 
ineffective. 
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Gompers: AFLs first leader 

1886: 

Delegates representing both the 
failed groups and unions that had 
not previously sought national 
affiliation meet in Columbus, Ohio, 
to form still another national 
organization. They call it the 
American Federation of Labor 
(AFL) and choose Samuel 
Gompers as the first president. 



1894: 

A rail workers' strike against the 
Pullman Co. collapses after 
federal courts find the action in 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, which prohibits actions that 
restrain trade. 

The injunction thereafter 
becomes a major employer 
defense against stnkes. 

1913: 

The 10-year-old U.S. Department 
of Commerce and Labor is split, 
creating a new Department of 
Labor to give special attention to 
labor s agenda. 

1920: 

A postwar depression causes high 
unemployment that sharply curbs 
union growth. 

Another limit on union organizing 
is the insistence of AFL leaders on 
the union's traditional policy of 
recruiting only skilled craftsmen, 
thus barnng as members unskilled 
and semiskilled assembly-line 
workers. 

1924: 

Samuel Gompers dies and is 
succeeded by William Green. 
Green's tenure lasts until 1952. 



1932: 

The labor movement's modern era 
begins as the Depression takes 
hold, and Congress passes the 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction 
Act. which puts substantial limits on 
the issuance of injunctions to halt 
strikes. The act also makes other 
labor-law changes sought by 
unions. 

1935: 

The ability of labor 
to organize and 
bargain collectively 
is grounded even 
more solidly in 
federal law with the 
passage of the 
National Labor 
Relations Act. 

A breakaway 
group of AFL 
leaders creates the 
Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO) for 
the scorned assembly-line workers, 
who were not eligible for 
specialized craft unions. 

1940: 

Union membership stands at 8.7 
million— 27 percent of the work 
force— as a result of intensive 



organizing drives aided by pro- 
labor legislation and growing 
employment as military-related 
production begins to expand. 

1940s: 

The ClO's impact is felt in a new 
work-stoppage technique, the so 
called sit-down strike, in which 
workers prevent production by 
occupying workplaces. 
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CI0^s 1945 strike atGM 

1945: 

The 14.3 million U.S. workers who 
are members of labor unions 
represent 35.5 percent of the work 
force, the highest percentage that 
would be reached by organized 
labor. 




tlie Soniers Building Maintenance Co., 
which cleans a Hewlett-Packard building 
in Rosexille, near Sacramento, to recognize 
the SEIU as the union for the janitors 
instead of the one voted for by the Soniers 
employees tliemselves, called Local 1 of the 
Couhers and Semce Employees Union. So 
far, the company has refused to get drawTi 
into the dispute. 

The SEIU, mean\s hile, continues to pres- 
sui'e Somers. Riindy Schaber, a Somers 
director and head of his own real-estate- 
development fiiTU in Sacramento, says the 
SEIU has picketed his fiiTn and has even 
come to his house. *'\Vliat they're tiying to 
do is to haj'ass me to tell the owner to sign" 
an agi'eement to recognize the SEIU as the 
union, he savs. 'Tliis is extortion, absolute 
extortion." 

A similar approach was taken last year 
bv the Teamsters union in the now-settled 
stnke against Ryder Automotive Carrier 
Group Inc., w^hich canned Creneral Motors 
cars to dealers. GM became a target 
because the automaker, eager to get its 
vehicles to customers, offered $100 per car 
to dealers who would drive cars from dis- 
tribution centers to their showrooms. 



Worken 




To punish those deal- 
ers, Teamsters mem- 
bers followed them 
back to their dealer- 
ships and distributed 
leaflets to new^-car 
shoppers, urging 
them to check the 
prices that dealers 
paid for tlie cars. 

Ray Rogers, a veteran labor 
activist known in some circles as 
"the fcither of corporate cam- 
paigns," says unions must consider as "fair 
game" the "poweiful web of corporate and 
financial support" that backs businesses. 
"Were saying to the workers, 'Tou have a 
lot more power than to withhold your 
labor,' " he says. 

Rogers says he likes to focus on a compa- 
ny's bottom line. Tliat could mean, for 
example, moving the union s bank accounts 
(such as pension frmds) out of a bank tied 
to the targeted company, putting pressure 
on the company's bank, which in turn may 
strain relations between the bank and the 
targeted company. 

Business, however, is crying foul. 



"Unions have decided 
that the only way to move 
is with a vigoi'ous progi'am 
of behavior that we haven't 
seen in a long time," says 
Thomas J. Donohue, presi- 
dent and chief executive 
officer of the American 
Ti^ucking Associations, in 
Alexandria, Va. Corporate 
campaigns amount to "eco- 
nomic terrorism," says Donohue, whose 
organization includes trucking companies 
that have experienced some tough coipo- 
rate campaigns. 

To Donohue and others in business, cor- 
porate campaigns represent violent attacks 
on a company's reputation, ability to get 
capital, and products or services. Says 
Josten: 'Tliese coiporate campaigns are in 
effect smear campaigns to destroy a com- 
pany's image by fiightening its banks, pen- 
sion-fimd managers, suppliers, customers, 
and others." 

In response, business has already 
changed its mind-set on corporate cam- 
paigns, says Jeffrey McGuiness, president 
of the Labor Policy Association, a 



1946-50: 

A record number of strikes pits 
labor against companies seeking to 
meet pent-up postwar demands for 
consumer products. 

1947: 

Extensive public opposition to 
labor's growing power results in 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which allows states to bar 
collective-bargaining agreements 
that require union membership as a 
condition of employment and to 
limit unions in other respects. 
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Meany: heading the merged AFL-CIO 

1952: 

George Meany becomes AFL 
president, succeeding William 



Green, who died. Unions 
represent 31 percent of 
the work force. 



1955: 

The AFL and the CIO, 
concerned that an 
increasingly adverse 
public opinion might lead 
to further governmental 
restraints on organized 
labor, join forces to fight 
the threat. 

Meany becomes 
head of the new, 1 5- 
million-member federation, the 

AFL-CIO. 





I 




in membership 
and political 
influence. The 
legislation would 
have made it 
easier for unions 
to organize and 
harder for 
employers to 
resist 

organization 
efforts. 
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Air controllers' strike 



1957: 

A Senate committee spotlights 
widespread racketeering and 
corruption in many areas of 
organized labor. One result is the 
AFL-CIO's expulsion of the 
Teamsters union, in which evidence 
suggested corruption was 
widespread. The committee's 
revelations intensify public 
sentiment against big labor. 

1978: 

Organized labor fails to achieve a 
federal legislative goal it viewed as 
critical to reversing its long decline 



1979: 

George Meany 
retires as AFL-CIO president and is 
succeeded by Lane Kirkland, a 
veteran of the organization's 
administrative staff. Kirkland is 
seen as a new breed of 
leader who can bnng 
labor into the modern 
era. 

Unions represent 21 
percent of the work 
force. 



1981: 

President Reagan's 
firing of federal air- 
traffic-control workers 
who had gone on strike 
wins broad public 
support and makes it 
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more difficult generally for labor 
leaders to gain popular backing for 
their goals. 

1994-95: 

A group of insurgent union leaders, 
concerned about labor's falling 
membership and clout, is critical of 
Kirkland for failing to provide strong 
leadership when unions are facing 
tough times. Only 15.5 percent of 
the work force is unionized. 

1995: 

Kirkland at first insists he will stand 
for re-election, then realizes he 
can't win. He resigns in August. In 
October, John J. Sweeney, 
president of the Service Employees 

International 
Union, is elected 
AFL-CIO 
president. 

In the 15 years 
that Sweeney 
was president of 
the service- 
employees union, 
its membership in 
the United States 
and Canada grew 
to 1.1 million from 
625,000. 

—Robert T. Gray 




New union target? 
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Washington, D.C -based basiness group. 

"Now, there is a sense that there is no 
company in America that could not easily 
become a tar, t of a corporate campaign," 
he says. To prepare for such a tactic, busi- 
nesses are lo(jking at their own operations 
and practices, determining their vulnera- 
bilities, and correcting them. And in some 
instances, McGuiness notes, they are going 
fuilher after completing that process. 

For example, Food Lion Co., which owns 
supermarkets along the East Coast, says 
that the United Food and Commercial 
Workers International Union has w..^ d a 
coiporate campaign against it, and the 
company in turn has sued the union under 
the federal Racketeer Influenced and 
Corrupt Organizations (RICO) Act. The 
suit, alleging fraud and extortion and seek- 
ing $100 million in damages, is pending in 
federal court in North Carolina. 

n a broader level, a dri\'e to have cor- 
porate campaigns resti'icted or limit- 
ed is being established and led by the 
U.S. Chamber and includes the 
American Trucking Associations, the 
Associated Builders and Contractors, and 
other business gi'oups. 

Nonetheless, corporate campaigns are 
expected to be part of the landscape for 
some time. Notes Harold Coxson, a 

Washington 
attorney who 
has shepherd- 
ed business 
alliances on 
labor issues 
in the past 
and is work- 
ing on the 
corporate- 
campaign alliance: "It is, 
for the next five years at 
least, the way unions are 
going to tr>^ to organize 
and to coerce collective-bai^gaining temis." 

Labor leaders hope that their new 
aggressiveness will help build member- 
ship rosters. And they have made orga- 
nizing a top priority. 

"The AFL-CIO has never seen itself 
having a major role in organizing work- 
ers," says AFSCME s McEntee, a mem- 
ber of the federation's executive council. 
"Now that's changed. The AFL-CIO has 
readily embraced the idea that they 
should lead this organizing drive." 

The AFL-CIO is planning a "Union 
Summer" of organizing and a *Union Fall" 
of campaigning for labor allies in the elec- 
tions. It is planning to increase its $2.5 mil- 
lion annual budget for organizing to at 
least $20 million to bolster its sLx-year-old 
Oi'ganizing Institute and supplement orga- 
nizing efforts by individual unions. 
In addition to the Boeing settlement and 
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Unions should aim for business'fi bottom 

Uni\ sdijs labor activist Ray Rogers. 



the union \dctoiy in the dispute with Bell 
Atlantic, a recent U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion has helped to embolden labor. Late 
last year, the practice known as "salting" — 
in which a labor organizer takes a job with 
a frnn with the intent to form a union — was 
upheld in a unanimous decision by the high 
court. The mling upholds the National 
Labor Relations Boards inteipretation of 
the word "employee" to include paid union 
organizers, called "salts." 

Gar}' Hess, president of Hess Mechanical 
Corp., in Upper Mai'lboro, Md., and this 
year s president of the Associated Builders 
and Contractors, says the decision won't 
change much about the way businesses 
deal with labor organizers. However, Hess 
says business may see "stepped-up union 
activity" in using this practice. 

Salting can have devastating conse- 
quences foi' targeted businesses. For exam- 
ple, take the six-man electrical fimi lom by 
Greg Sheets of Livingston, La. 

Members of a local electrical union 
sought to organize his firm, Tri-Parish 
Electric, by ha\ing a union organizer pose 
as a job applicant. Sheets hii'ed the man 
but says he began having trouble with the 
employee s work performance. He fired the 
worker for nonperfoiTnance, he says, but 
the temiination took place afl;er he had dis- 
covered the man was a union organizer. 

The NLRB found Sheets in violation of 
labor laws and ordered him to pay the 
man's back wages. 

Now, Sheets is looking for a job himself, 
he says. "Fm going out of business. ... Fm 
fiat broke." Notes his attorney, Michael 
Whitehead of New Orleans: "Greg was 
unfoilunate in that the unions seem to 
have targeted him with a campaign to 
organize." 
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bile corporate campaigns and 
m o r e - i n t e n se o rga n i z i n g may 
increase labor's wilted clout and 
boost its . ^ oo^ng membership, 
a lack of agi^eement on the long- 
term prospects. 

Leo Troy, a professor of economics at 
Rutgers University's campus in Newai'k, 
N.J., and a noted labor economist, expects 
a continued decline in union membership 
in the private sector but an increase, at 
least for a while, in membership in public- 
employee unions, which aic "on the verge 
of topping out." 

Tvoy says that about 55 percent of toUil 
union membership is now in the private 
sector, with the rest in the public sector. In 
the next decade, the public-private percent- 
ages will reverse, he says. As a result, "the 
center of gravity in the union movement 
will shifi^ from private to public." 

To union consultant Kamber, labor needs 
to catch up on a lot of basic work and will 
now experiment with new ways to orga- 
nize, communicate, bargain, get out the 
vote, and educate members. 

"Labor has done a poor job of selling the 
nu age that we still need unions in the 
1990s," he says. Though many of labor's 
historic goals have resulted in federal legis- 
lation, there are still areas — such as health 
care and pension coverage — that have no 
guarantees in federal law. 

But even Kamber says organizing will be 
more difficult in an era when big compa- 
nies have downsized or broken into smaller 
units and the number of small businesses 
is on the rise. "The units have become 
smaller and smaller," he notes, "and the 
cost of organizing has become greater and 
greater." Indeed, businesses with fewer 
than 20 employees generate about half the 
nation's new jobs, according to small- 
business experts. 

In an effort to bring back organized 
labor's glory days, Sweeney is trying to 
tap a responsive chord among con- 
sumers and workers with his call for 
higher wages and a greater voice in pro- 
ducing America's goods and services. 

But whether labor can return to the 
times when union leaders such as Samuel 
Gompers, Walter Reuther, and George 
Meany were among the most powerful men 
in America remains to be seen. 

In any event, there could be some explo- 
sive conflicts between labor and business 
along the way, and labor consultant 
Kamber is predictably upbeat: "Business 
has had it soft and (^asy for 15 years under 
Reagan and Bush, and they think labor is 
a whipped puppy dog. Lalxjr's going to sur- 
prise them." IB 
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MANAGING 








Harnessing and directing 
their poiver can improve 
your company \s teamtvork 
and effectiveness. 



By Sluuvn Nelton 




ot so very long ago, business owTiei's 
and managers believed that emo- 
tions — theii' own and tlieii' em- 
ployees' — ^were to be left outside 
the company gate. Not an^Tnore. 

"Give them a high priority because they 
affect producti\ity" says Willis T. White 
Jr., president and CEO of West Coast Valet 



emotions but to understand them and 
manage them in oneself and others." 

Business people and reseaiThers are 
beginning to find that when understood and 
managed wisely, emotions can enhance a 
business. But if they go unacknowledged or 
ai'e misunderstood or mismanaged, they set 
a business back. 
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Because emotions affect productivity, they should be given high prionty, says Willis T 

White Jr., head of a dry-cleani)ig and laiDtdvy fwni in Barluiganiey Calif. 



Senice, a commercial dry-cleaning and 
laundry senice in Bui'lingame, Calif 
'When people are sti'essed, when people 
are fi'ustrated, it's hai'd to get any input 
from them and it's haixl to get any produc- 
tivity. You might see the quantity, but you 
don't get the quality." 

Like White, many in the business world 
recognize that oui* feelings — feai; joy, ex- 
citement, frustration, huil, sadness, anxi- 
ety, elation — maixh with us right into the 
office or onto the job site. 

'Tou can't divorce emotions from the 
workplace because you can't divorce emo- 
tions from people," says Malta Vago, a 
family-business consultant and executive 
coach based in Santa Monica, Calif. "The 
challenge," she says, "is not to get rid of 



"The management of emotions is criti- 
cal," says Ken Druck, a consulting psy- 
chologist in Solana Beach, Calif. "We can't 
afford not to pay attention to how we feel 
and others feel." 

Businesses need emotions, contends 
Kenneth Kaye, a Chicago psychologist. 
"An organization without any emotion 
would be an organization where every- 
body thinks alike about everything, and if 
everybody thinks alike about everything, 
then there's not any benefit of any new 
ideas," he says. 

Emotions, say many psychologists and 
business leaders, can help teams work 
effectively, can create commitment be- 
cause of the excitement employees feel 
about their work, can energize workers, 



and can enable them to unleash theh' 
creativity. 

Even the fact that individuals differ in 
emotional makeup is good for a company, 
says Marcy Wydman, chairman and CEO 
of the Witt Co., a 170-employee sheet- 
metal fabrication and galvanizing busi- 
ness in Cincinnati. Such diversity, she 
says, results in better decision making. 
But there's a dark side to emotions. 
White's 50-employee, $3 miUion dry- 
cleaning company has been growing very 
fast — 50 percent in 1995 alone, he says. 
And when you grow so fast, and things go 
wTong, "sometimes my responses are a 
little short and maybe a little inappropri- 
ate," he says. Not realizing a worker is 
trying to handle a workload that has 
doubled because of expansion, White 
says, he may lash out at the employee. 
"Then the person becomes more frus- 
trated with resolving the problem as 
opposed to being encouraged." 

Jerrold L. Miller, president of Earl 
Industries, Inc., a $35 million ship-repair 
business in Portsmouth, Va., laughed 
ruefully when he was asked to participate 
in this story. "I just had a shouting match 
with mv best customer," he said. 

Miller's employees had gone out of 
their way to put together a proposal for 
the customer, who was in a desperate 
pinch, Miller explained. Then, when the 
proposal was done, the client company 
changed its mind about w^hat it wanted, 
and Miller blew up at the customer's 
representative. Later that day, he said, "I 
w^as talking to my people about what I did, 
and I said, *I can't believe I talked to those 
people like that. 

Soon after Wydman took over leadei^ship 
of the Witt Co. sLx yeai's ago, the company 
became what she calls "a political football," 
coming under public scrutiny for waste- 
water \iolations that it had kirgely already 
corrected. "I got \evy wrapped up in the 
emotional impact of that," she says. In 
retrospect, she feels she wasn't as sensitive 
as she should have been to what other 
people in the company w^ere going thi'ough. 
As a result, she says, "it set back the level of 
trust a little bit inside the company, wiiich 
took some rebuilding." 

"One of the things I learned is that 
whatever emotional state as a leader I'm in 
impacts the organization around me," says 




Wydman. "It's miportant to keep youi' If 
motivated and positive because of the 
impact that has on your organization and 
yourself." 

he role of emotions in busine md in 
life Ls getting more respect in business 
and elsewhere these days, in piut 
l)ecaiLse of a floweiing of research on 
emotions in the past d' ide. In a ground- 
breaking bestseller, Eimiu)}i(iJ hifvUigcnce^ 
psychologist Daniel Goleman has pulled 
together major recent scientific findings on 
emotions, including brain r^^^arch, and 
makes a c^ise for the belief that emotioned 
undei*standing and skills, more than one s 
IQ, can lead to success and happiness. 

In an interview with Nations Bimmss, 
Goleman described fi\^e component^ of emo- 
tional intelligence that he says are essential 
to business owTiei's and managers. 

"The fii'st is being aware of what you're 
feeling, and using your feelings to make good 
decisions," he said. There aren't always cleai' 
signposts for whether to propose a deal, let 
someone go, or reorganize a business, he 
said. He contends that you have to leaiTi to 
trust yoiu' "gut feeling" and recognize that it 
pro\ides useful information. 

"The second element of emotional intelli- 
gence is managing your moods," said 
Goleman. This means not letting worries, 
anxieties, anger, or feehng down get in 
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Emotional skills are essential for managers, 
says psychologic Danid Golcnunu 



the w^ay of what you have to do or make 
you react in a w^ay that you're going to 
regi'et later. 

Anger and extreme worry, according to 
Goleman, shrink your capacity for intellec- 
tual work. "So you need to be able to 
manage youi' moods in order to think more 
cleaiiy and peifonn better." 

West Coast Valet s White, for example, 
recalls times when the power has gone out 
at his laundrj' firni and he has sent his 



employ ^ out to as many as 30 coin- 
ojx^rated launcbies ti) do liLs customers' jt)bs 
or has found sympathetic com{)etitoi*s will- 
ing to take on some of his work. 

"You become verv resourceful," Wliite 
says. ^'WTien you're thinking tliat you're 
doomed, then you don't come up witli those 
kinds of ideas." 

The thii'd criticid element Goleman de- 
scribed is the business leader's motiva- 
tion — that is, the ability to be hopeful and 
optimistic despite setbacks and failui'e. "It's 
a cioicial psychological ability for pursuing 
goals — pailiculaiiy long-term goals in busi- 
ness," he Sciid. 

Empathy Ls the fomlh component. *What 
I mean is being able to tell what people are 
feeling v\ithout their ha\ing to teU you," 
Goleman explained. "People almost never 
tell you \\ith words what they feel an^^vay. 
They tell in tone of voice, facial expression, 
and so on." 

Empathy is what helps you conclude a 
deal or make a sale. The best salespeople 
don't take a hai'd approach, Goleman said. 
"They do something more artful. They take 
the other person's perspective, find out 
what they really want and how they really 
feel about the thing, and then they try to act 
as a consultant to them to help them find the 
best solution to what they're looking for. 
And you've got to have empathy to do that." 

It also keeps your customers coming 



Boosting Morale In n'oubled Times 



In the face of financial trouble in a 
company, emotions such as anxiety, hos- 
tility, and fear run high. Major shifts of 
direction tied to restructuring, down- 
sizing, or mergers often have the same 
effect. 

The challenge for a business owner is to 
keep employees' emotions from eroding 
productivity and morale at a time when 
performance is critical. 

In this regard, small companies have an 
advantage over larger ones, says Gil 
Wetzel, senior vice president of Right 
Associates, a human-resources consulting 
fu^m in Philadelphia. When things are in 
disarray in large companies, he says, 
executives often realize that they must 
attend to employees' feehngs and con- 
cerns, but their actions are diluted and 
modified as they are filtered through 
layers of the organization. 

Owners and managers of small compa- 
nies, on the other hand, can address a 
troubled w^orkplace mood directly and 
immediately. They often don't realize, 
however, that such action is needed. They 
are "focused on business survival," Wetzel 



says. "That is one reason why they 
overlook the dilemma." 

Nonetheless, he says, the owner of a 
small firm is often the only person who 
can relieve employees' stress. "Employ- 
ees look to the owner for leadership, and 
they notice and respond to his or her 
demeanor. You need to exude confi- 
dence — not be all smiles w^hen times are 
gi'im, but not project gloom and doom 
either," Wetzel says. 

In the wake of a downsizing or other 
critical turning point, says Wetzel, em- 
ployees typically exhibit distrust, a lack of 
confidence, high levels of stress, and 
doubts about their roles. Resistance, un- 
certainty, anger, and guilt and grief over 
departed colleagues are common. 

Wetzel offers these suggestions to com- 
pany leaders for reducing anxiety among 
employees: 

■ Understand that workers always 
need to feel valued, but never more than 
when things aren't going well. A sure way 
to destroy morale and increase stress, he 
says, is to tell people they should feel 
happy to have a job. 



■ Consider w^hat low-value tasks you 
can remove from employees' daily work- 
load, especially if understaffing has ex- 
panded their duties. 

■ Although material rewards alone are 
not a solution, consider low-cost ac- 
knowledgements of a job w^ell done. If 
chosen carefully, these can be effective 
because small-company owners know 
each person and what he or she values. An 
example is to give a pair of $20 tickets to 
someone w^ho enjoys the theater. 

The most important thing to do in tough 
times, says Wetzel, is to be honest with 
employees about w^hat is happening. "We 
sometimes don't want to alarm w^orkers 
by giving them the bloody details, but I 
think that approach makes them feel 
uninformed," he says. "Then they fill in 
the empty blanks with misinformation." 

Wetzel recommends involving employ- 
ees in developing a plan to address the 
problem at hand. "They will have lots of 
ideas — some impractical, some unworka- 
ble, some you've already thought of. But 
thei'e may be one or two that might be the 
answer." 

Even if there aren't, he says, the 
process itself is cathartic. 

— Robeiia Maynard 
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forger) and alteration of outgoing decision. Call your local Aetna agent 



Actuals Employee Dishonesty Coverage 

According to the U. S. Chamber Some of these coverages include Make this important business 

of Commerce, an estimated 
$53 hillion is lost each year 
due to employee dishonesty. 
Don't let tliis happen to your 
company. Ask your agent about 
Aetna's Employee Dishonesty 



checks, burglaiy and robbery, 
computer fraud and more! Your 



or broker today. 



agent or Ijroker will work witli 
an Aetna bond representative 
and determine vour needs. 



For the Aetna agent or broker 
nearest you, call 1-800-US- AETNA 
and ask for Bond. 



Coverage. 

Aetna also offers additional 
coverage to complement employee 
dishonesty coverage. 



/Etna 



The Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company of America 
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owpBW need aodal ririBa thedtfflaof 
lianriBiig ratatianafaipa, maoagins bdck 
tfaoa in alfaan^ and kadtaig and per- 
•BiaAnK. Be pdntad out that beeauaa so 
many \nm\rmttm ve adopdng a (earn 
onroaeh to ai M ii n | ttih i n g gnah, the 
afaOity to handle ralatjaoafaipa haa be- 
come partkulariy impartant. 

That's true even in the nnglHBd* 
tnnhte mirid of the Mpytrd. Iffiler 
finds that if a prqfect manager hafaitii- 
aQy a^ys tfaingB to ararkm diat i^iael 
tfano, *tba gqya on the Job an not aa 
mothrated to make this fdhur look 
good. ... They don't naQy care that hfa 
job is bfllm a fittla Ut behind.- And a 
job UBnff befakid. he aqm^ "naQr coata 
UB a bt of manege" 

A bosfawB leader's emotianal aetf- 
awai e uBsa Is oitkaL Marto 
\^ the owutfK cnarh, is- 
sues a waning about the boas 
whu is ahvaya cool. calm, and ooDected 
while his BubonSnstaa are cwnatanHy 
angiy and hfdtering with oneanothA'niiis 
codd be an indkatuo that other people are 
'oDTTing' his feeSnp far fakn," she i^ya. 
'It V ahnoetflka a hot potato that he thnam 
to other people aroood hfca* 

On the other hand, aha aajra, if the boaa is 
a hothead, tlie peopl e around tdm. often 
un ci awc i H UBiy 'Tt&me eOra cahn and 
«xtn cautious to faalanoe the aqUBtkML* 

Neither hoas not even the eahn twm — is 
managing Ua wontinna. sap V»ga. "The 
boaa vbn la cabn is actual^ denying or 
hia a w utlu B a. is not the 
aa managing thenu she sagra. 
HanaglpgeP¥illons»aeooHfcigtpVago,is 
tfaree^4tap praeeaa. "FVat is actualbr 
your fa a iuga . Seeond is Uiinkir^ 
Han thoat haBiy mean. And thh-d 
ia dmlBg a course <tf actfao. [f s nanaQy 
tfaift iridile pleee that ia flawed or afcaeot.' 

A bualneeB (wnv who does not racQgnto 
his or her own fearv can knpedr the growth 
and health of the c ump an ji a maiHug to 
Lcmine H. muafamr of Raatao. a 
oaugmiBQt ooHukaBt to amai^^ng* 
pvwth and closed held compBoiaiL 'Aa a 
burinesa grosn," she sayn, "K ferae the 
owner to stretch." If what the eorapany 
needs *1)rii^ES op a ftar in the befiy cf the 
owner." nhe says, often the owner wffl not 
give the eoHpmqf ^"^"^ ^ ''eadik 

say they do 
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• 1. . ■ .ti..:i,' 1 . 1 
i rapidb', rec«9iUy 



U mphatittd JerrvU MUirr. 
right prrsidtmt of a akip-npair/irm. herr tnlkitig 



ii'Uiui luiiuA'if fitting a work stoppage 
by angry emplcyeea who wanted pay 
txxviae they thought they'd 
I iimdle bigger wcaUottds. White 
: with them and eiqilained that 
M <i '.m crctfting new Jobs, 
i>pnisory post&m, 
■ ' ■ ■ ' more op- 
f - iwmired 
'■' do 

■■■■■■ i«4y. 

"That, hptiupht about some cabn- 
m-xN- h*' -sav^. "lV<»pie wwb tkk to get 

five d^ys a week, 
ivp MiDer of Eiri 
' 'igital %Btams 
meets whh 
if hiK Hta/T Hi' 
.'luj 1. u> undentand 
■v.. tf hurry on one job or why 
wiB be at one aite 

ftwple doni gel so 

upaet when they undentand what's 
gnlng on and wt^j; be aaya. 



not want to grow thefr b urt aws beyond a 
certafa levd— and they may have good 
hiwinnw reaaona or Ufiaityfe reaaons fer 
that posMon, Vl hr ah aw says, '^ut oAen- 
timea thqyVe not comfirtabie with what- 
eves* 

ther ima^ wiD be required (tf them 
in a lareerMde operatioa" Then they oflbr 
'tH Mnds of ratlonalicatioas," perhaps nut 
reoognUng their own fear, she aayn. "Every 
thne they am liM. but . . . ; « 
aabati4pa. That ahonkl be a flag to ihem that 
Ihere'a aomBtUng about what theyVe bein| 
asind to do that is uncomfartable in- thoBT 

Upon racognUng the fcar ftr what it is. 
Wmhaw qya, the entrepreneur ean uae It 
as an oppovtenity to grow personaJlyc 

Here an aone otfair waya that bualDMi 
Msnan can nae or manage e ww du n a to 
vhanee theb* compaeiaK 

Become reflectivt. 

Thafs the 'tare' of intaOgant man- 
a gumait of wnntinns. says paychokglat 
Drack. "Ifs the moment where «« take a 
step back tm the imnwdhle acthrt^ U 
might even be the fanmedlatc emotian.'* 

lUdng a step hadt oAn a chance for 
heahhy detachment and reOectkxi about 
how you fieel ahMt aotnelMng. he aqrsv and 
when you become attuned lo what you feel, 
you begin U> tnat your emotkiK aid me 
then rather than repraaa than. 



Help emptoyees bapmve thrir 
emotional sldlk. 

Bdng a role model, aiqra consultant 
Vago, the most potent way of iciching. 

Who yniare,hawynuare, howyouM 
with people, how yoi manage your own 
emotion s ia the most qukk. ekj^mt, and 
taapMng way to turn a company cuhura 
around." 

WWte ajp«ttK*1t tnify hM to start at tte 
top of the iMg iui j mkw . because my manw- 
era wfll manage the way I namaga." 

Look beyond anger 

Aagec aoeoRling to pqrthidagte Km. ia 
oaoaQy a aecondvy cnottoa. irftan masking 
some other emotion— such as hurt, humflis- 
tiDo, or fear-that an indhrUttd nw feel too 
vuberable to talk about 

If you're oonfrontcd by an angry em* 
pipyee, Kagw advises, asaore Mm that you 
know he baa a \-aUd reaaon far cvanitw to 
you wKh the coocDrn. Hear htm out Then 
Bay aonethfaig Bke: so much 

enenor and ao BBKh feetu beUnd «te 
you're atpnaeiag thiA I tUi therWW mora 
A rtake here, isnt there, than juat the 
outmne of that market^ plur 

If the empkTce naponfe by otm^ 

fear that a pnanaCkn hm bean katortZ 

vakie U) (he (sanpBBar haa been undernriwd. 

if B an appn^adale work eonm fer you to 
addrasa. 

If he rereals a personal problem that 
rsqnirea prafeaakmal htlp. howvm. you 



ocing franchise opporftinittBS in itie U.S. 
andttnad, CalnowtDlModhQw EBI 
uses enuVonmentaSy sate cuUng-edo^ 
iBchnobQy to femove convnefosl wa^it 
Bitfi ai BMM, tuBK oLstntigMn, 
and noMxjtyt dsvinQ ctantab. 

B9U Mat&Mulual Learn new nsights on 
how to keep ft (amiy busfiess wKhm Vw 
lamily. Cal lottay tor our fvadlcal and 
MJtfiodUOtfQ booMtt concomino ths btslcs 
on succesiian plannnt^ 

872 M PC Sm txAli iribrdattB yet 

lefiaMs servers that buslneises can 
depend upon Call loday tor fnorelntanns- 
nonatrautthHpnxkict. 



863 Dwtam HhmM. THe ConvMe 
Book or CorporatB Forms (pm and dskt 
Oearbom nrandal can proted yi" 
leoaly and save you ame and money Cd. 
for a free sample 

HO Cesna. Tnd or Die cost and nme 
wasM on commmtf aMne traml? FM 
out how your eonpaiy can tanel from 
inngaCemCttDonM 

882 team Hnlar IMBno Systtmi 
Save money by learrino how ou new 
posU and shipping Ktti Nf mahc yoc 
im^owii more effioenl and less corty 



154 out CanHa Hafev* gives yout 
company l» compaMM odge «tti pracft- 

cat. concraiB sMs titf praMe (MrtMBt* 
(•sdb. 0* Camagie h tfs M dnice of 

lDd^rslopbwfe1eBass 

862 Wyanfru EoawRie BMTd. Hnd om 
M V» bentfb of dang frusneis in 
WyoraH^, Can tor mfrvmaBon on tie 
eictfent business opporMes pbs the 

156 DM PWIOMM Pnsped Gwde 

Has « fei 1.000 cortaob lor fufl dOO 
Take VK viesswQrtt QUI oi pnopedng 

cal fri free MormMDn 

681 JMBBi Ub iwaM can help 
yotf amphqws provide lor Mr fr^t 
m a Mond 40t(k) pMi ptm We 
IM 14 frMBsenent opaens and tiMfrd 



867 CDMartIrK Mamt Ca l ted^ to 

kdormaOan concemeig fte Panorame* 
VMM Anmny frjnd Ttn tar-dsfrrecl 
nonmert ptan oofiws ID be an Hppns 
alve part o( any anandal porfoio. 

851 Pmilge tma«H. H awytyM ffPs 

fly's togo presbOKMiy emfirtidwd on » 

my o( qumy wpw*- Wo *«5 
WWII *lrfc THirt. h*. nadte and 

Crffrjrifrea 
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For immediate response 
from these actvertisers call 
1-800-597-7363 Specify 
the three-digrt number for 
the information, then pro- 
vide your facsimile number. 
You'll receh/8 the informa- 
tion within minutes. It's that 
simple and that quick. So 
you can get the facts you 
need now. 



MarketFAX 

1-800-597-7363 
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while vnpniving servce and reducing 
nwiortes. Faster delliwy and new mar- 
kets anitoo benaitt 

RoTil Copyitai Cal tor IrlormaKin 
' high-vokfne sys- 
' ' : u^onMds nslworti ol 
service persorm for yotf copier needs 

IBM PC Direct Genuine BM ObMop 
rtvMpads and Servers are only a phone 
cal awiyi Cal bdiy 10 ga( a copy of our 
talBStBpacttsbyfsi 

Pitney lOMei can help you dbcovar 

. .. - -^.--ii r.-.re5jj^ jostntflclent 
!ing aipeRSes- Cal 
lu ubi-uwig ffdormafton 

HftK scntoia. knproA yoff compt- 
- promoiB teamworK and 
rmnty whie promdng 
wlh a urstarm 
-Yss Ctffrxtsy* 

Budget Renl A-Cai CorpRale* 
PninMi savei yotf compny money and 
Ima wffi a irulMfrnd prickig sfrucftn. 
Design a crogram to meet yotf needs 



U6 Mai lane, Bt The watfs largest 
frarcnsorof nBiyttnrhoQdposBil. buBMSi , 
vid communlctfbna aanice ceMers 1 
kig 8nn8 arsl homHued business 
en and geneni consumets Cil fry 
ntormation on franchtsmg opportnBes 

68* QooIbsmM CorpQiM oltars fretj 
insurapce price oomparisorv on itts and 
coverages of 400+ leadbip kouraoce 
companiei Cal now frv more Wormstton. 



888PMMMl8llMli8HVBel 

fri accourtng soRma. Ibe enHMMj 
Accounfing frx VWndows. Release 30 
helps you heap your botrio and managp 
yoir smal bunnast. Cal k» save S30 oi I 
Vk relal prtci. 

B02 Ml proMai mgf, Mtts na|. 
woriono Mkiioni Iv smsl boaineiseL, 
Cal kv Wormabon on a free Mao jAa 6 1 

vakflbie BM ptfThase bonus ol 1(1 to 151. 

Jtjj MICA Accomttng Somnre. Move 
your business up from entry level account- 
ing fe) a ftMPffBd system wOnul saov 
frcfriQ sne-otHM. Our award wtnng 
muftw soTtwan ts now anAtile lor 
OOSandVMndDwi 

""'i Hammnm RmvcM Mm 
Paper Reduce paper aqieridkns w4h Unty 
3P This 100% lecyded Mgh-parfrirmne 
pver woks n coplan, laear pifrttrs. arvt 
(Mn paper bar macNnst MMaverwfror^* 
marai oonfi*nBit ttMyi A* lor (My OP 
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PHOTO *JIM CALLAWW^Y 



A company leader's ernotional state affects the entire organization, says Marcy 
Wydrnany CEO of a sheet-metal firm in Cin cinnati 



can arrange for the appropriate referral. 

Listening is crucial, according to Kaye. 
"If you try to shut somebody down when 
they're angry or emotional, they will feel 
not heard, and they will feel more upset, 



more angiy, and perhaps more irrational." 

Keep emotional factors in mind when 
hiring and team-building. 

"I try to get a sense of the whole person 




Need A Ufe Raft? 

The following resources can help you gain 
additional knowledge about how the man- 
agement of emotions can benefit your 
business: 

Books 

Emotional Intelligence, by Daniel Cole- 
man (Bantam, $23.95). When it comes to 
being smart, the author contends, "EQ" 
may be more important than IQ. 

Workplace Wars and How To End 
Tliem, by Kenneth Kaye (AMACOM, 
$19.95). A guide to turning personal 
conflicts into productive teamw^ork. 

Knock Your Socks Off Answers, by 
Kiustin Anderson and Ron Zemke (AMA- 
COM, $15.95 paperback). Calm, intelli- 
gent ways to respond to customers who 
make your blood boil. 

Anger at Work, by Hendiie Weisinger 
(Morrow, $20). The ail of managing 
anger — whether you're the boss or em- 
ployee — and using it to enhance a business. 

Hidden Dynamics, by Faith Ralston 
(AMACOM, $19.95). The subtitle says it 



all: '*How Emotions Affect Business Per- 
formance and How You Can Harness 
Their Power for Positive Results." 

Frames of Reference, by Carol Rudman 
(Peterson's/Pacesetter, $22.95). A manual 
on communications that pays special at- 
tention to emotions. 

Videotapes 

Video Arts, Inc., offers tw^o entertaining, 
28-minute training videos that illustrate 
the use of emotional skills with customers. 
"If Looks Could Kill" shows how a 
business owner's or employee's behavior 
can affect a customer for better or w^orse. 
"The Case of the Vanishing Customers" 
demonstrates that by thinking before you 
act, you can choose the emotion you wish 
to convey. 

Produced by a company co-founded by 
British actor John Cleese, the videos are 
styled after British mysteries. 

For information on previewing, rent- 
ing, or purchasing the tapes, call 1-800- 
553-0091. 



if I can," says Wydman. She has made some 
hiring misUikes, she says, but over the 
years she ha:s built a top management team 
that works harmoniously and w^hose mem- 
bers are committed to the same values that 
she is, such as integrity, fairness and 
respect for employees, and commitment to 
creativity and innovation. 

In fact, Wydman, whose great-grandfa- 
ther started the Witt Co., has such confi- 
dence in her team that she has accepted a 
second position, as dii'ector of the Next 
Generation Leadership Institute at the 
Loyola University Chicago Family Busi- 
ness Center She splits her time between 
Chicago and Cincinnati. 

Reframe the situation. 

Sometiines we become hurt, angry, or 
tense because of the way we look at things, 
not because that's the way they really are. 

Management-development specialist 
Cai'ol Rudman, in her book Fmmes of 
Refei^nce, suggests the example of a 
committee chairman w^hose group gets into 
veiy heated discussions. 

The chaiiTnan can look at the verbal 
battling as mutual anger or hostile competi- 
tiveness and get upset. Or the scene can be 
\iew^ed as a sign that group members ai^e 
committed to their task and that their 
energy and differences will make the com- 
mittee more productive. 

ut w^hat do you do if you've blowTi up 
at somebody — a customer or an 
employee? Say you're sorry. 
The day after he got into the 
shouting match with his customer. Earl 
Industries' Miller w^ent to see the man to 
apologize. The customer said Miller had 
been right, and Miller said, "I think I w^as 
right, but I didn't present it properly." 

"Ever since that day," says Miller, *\ve've 
been treated differently by this gentleman. 
I think he has a lot more respect for us 
now." Not only because Miller stood up for 
his piinciples but also because he had the 
gi^ace to make amends. 

Wliite of West Coast Valet savs that if he 
lashes out at an employee, he apologizes. 
But he recognizes that sometimes a blowup 
signals a deeper problem — that he hasn't 
properly communicated with an employee, 
for example, or that the employee is 
ovenvorked. By "re\isiting" a situation that 
caused the blowup, he can look for ways to 
correct the underlying difficulty. 

Emotions aren't problems to be solved, 
smart business owners seem to be sa\ing. 
They're useful. Tliey make life worth li\ing. 
And it's thi'ough them that we gi'ow^ — both 
as business leaders and as people. 




To order a reprint of 
this story, see Page 61. 
For a fax copy, see Page 37. 
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How to choose 




to invest with 



charity 



When voii plan voiir givin;^ to a charily, voii can ^ct more than jiist 
the salislaction of siipporlini; a cause you heh'eve in. Vou can actu- 
ally ^iiain sonic financial hcnchl for yourself. Ikit choosinii the ri^^ht 
charitv is crucial. You want a charity whose work matches \()ur 
commitment to making the world a better place to liye. Vou want a 
charity with smart professionals experienced in the world of 
financial and retirement planning. And you want a variety of 
phihiiuhropic plans to choose from. 

UJA-Federation of New York. 
A long history of service. 
Aiid an unbeaUibie expert staff to help 

philanthropists of any size. 

From as little as $10,()()(), to complex, hand-tailored philan- 
thropic plans, our experts can work with you and your advisors. 
Since we appreciate that }ou are lea\ ing us something for the 
future, we owe vou a solid return, a lot of security and a minimum 

• 4 

of risk today. 

4 

Life Income Plans. 
How we help you while you help others. 

You can niake a real difference in the world while working 
towards meeting your own personal financial gf)als. Our programs 
include tax-wise iiifls of real estate and husiness interests, creative 



uses of personal proj)ert\, ujiique alternatives to private foundations 
and more. We have plans for protecting your IRA or other retire- 
ment plans from tax reduction. And if your personal goal is signifi- 
cant tax reduction or increased income, one of our three life 
income plans could he right for you. 

Our Charitable Refiiaifider Trust pavs you an annuit\ for \our 

\ 4 4 4 4 

entire lifetime or up to 20 years, whichever you choose. After that, 
the remaining principal goes to be used for the things that are 
important to }ou. 



Cluiritable Gift AnnuiU' of $10,000. 
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*Ncl rale afliT tax sa\ini;s from iliarilablc ilaliKlioii (asMiiiU's conibiiu'il 
federal ami stale income tax rate of 33." %) 

l or people iiiiiler ilu' ai;e of ()S. the Charitable dill \iiiiiiit\ ean be iiseti 
lor retirement plannini; xs well The annual anniiitx paxments beiiin at ai^e 65. 



Our (;harilal)le Gift Annuii\ offers added tax benefits. B\ pur- 
chasing a fixed annuity from us outright you are making partially 
tax deductible contributions. Vou therefore receive both income 
benefits and tax deduction benehts. This makes it periecl for retirees 
and for people planning their retirement. 

Our Life Kstate Agreement offers you the opportunity to use your 
home to achieve philanthropic and Hnaiicial benefiLs and still keep 
it as \'our residence. 

4 

You pick the fiiiancial product. 

You pick the charity. 



Regardless of which plan you choose, you can designate your 
philanthropy to l^jA-Federation or to any of our 130 human and 
social ser\ ice agencies in the (Ireater New York area or in Israel. 

Vou can choose to let \our mone\ help children in need, the 
aged or indiyiduals with disabilities. Vou can |)r()vide scholarships 
or resettle Soviet Jews. Or you can earmark your money for pro- 
grams in Israel. W halever \ou choose, \ou can rest assured that at 
UJA- Federation of New York we can find the right hiiancial program 
for you. And the right cause. 

Financial Stability and Philanthropy. 
Nobody puts the two together 

better than we do. 

To find out how you can meet \our personal financial goals and 
help support a wide variet)" of charities, make an appointment to see 
one of our experts today. It could make a big difference in your 
future. And in the future of the Jewish people. 



0^ 




IJA-Federalion ol New York 

U r ^ ^' 1.^^^ 5Mth Street. .New Vork. 10022 .SMF95 



For more iiiforniatioii oi* to ai r.iii-'e a free confiilential 

consiilialioii uilb no ohlii^alioii, clip llll^ coupon oi cj 

(SOO) 99 PIAWri) loclav. 
J Please call nie I cI like to set up an appointment 

J Please send nie more information about: 
J Life inrome Plans 

J (Charitable Kemaintler Tnisi J Charitable (iift \nnnit\ □ Life I'.state Agreement 
J (lifts of Real Kstate and business interests J (iifts of Personal Proj)erty 
J Private Foundation \lternati\es J Donor \d\ised Fund at jewish romrniinal Fund 
J Piv)tectin'.', Prixate or ('ompain Retirement Plans 

\.iine 



Uklress 



Citv 



State 



Zip 



\'-:e (optional) 



Tel 



Best time to call 



UJA'Feder\tion of New York 

We help 45 million iienple a year. One at a lime. 



MV/I 



Finnair offers daily service to St. Petersburg and tias the first international arrival four days a week, which in 
the world of international business can make a world of difference, for time is of the essence. 






That's why from the moment you call for a reservation, Finnair has your needs in mind. Our reservationists are quick 
and knowledgeable. Our airport staff is specially selected and trained. And our onboard service is award-winning. 






Plus, our aircraft are modern, comfortable and meticulously maintained. So, we not only get you 
where you're going in the shortest time we can, we get you there relaxed and ready to do business. 







If business takes you (or your cargo) to Scandinavia. 
Russia, Ukraine, or the Baltics, fly Finnair through 
Helsinki, the gateway to the new Northern Europe. 
For reservations, call your travel agent or Finnair. 

1 '800-950^5000. 




B U S I N E S S C L A S S 



Uncommon Concern For The Individual 




Helsinki stands midway between the East and the West, 
providing easy access to all of Finland, Scandinavia. Russia, 
Ukraine, the Baltics, Eastern Europe and the Far East. 
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Space-age traffic-m ai i age- 
ment systems could he 
the best way to prevent 
gridlock in the coming 
century. 



By Jnlk Candler 




ENTERP 



2000 



ictiu'e youi'seli' iii the worst ti'affic 
jam you can iinagine. An accident on 
tlie freeway at rush hoiu* makes it 
bumper-to-bumper for miles ahead, 
and it takes hoiu's to cover tlie gi*ound you 
nonnallv coukl breeze bv in a few minutes. 

ft- %. 

Wh'di if being trapped in that kind of 
giidlock wasn't just yoiu' worst nightmai-e 
but hapi)ened eveiy day? 

For small businesses, which rely on the 
nation's road system to deliver 
goods and senices quickly, econom- 
ically, and safely, such a scenaiio 
would cai'iT hea\y costs not only in 
tenns of aggi'avation but also for the 

bottom line. And 

the scenaiio may 
not be that fai* 
from becoming re- 
ality 

Ti'ansportation 
expeils forecast 
that the use of 
cai's and trucks will increase at a 
rate that far outstrips the ciu'rent 
road system's ability to handle the 
traffic. The Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration, pail of the Depait- 
ment of Ti'anspoitation, expects 
that fi'eeway congestion will quad- 
ruple by 2005. And "nonfreeway 
congestion will double" by then, 
says Da\id Benson, a senior consult- 
ant at SRI International, a reseaiTh 
and consulting organization in 
Menlo Park, Calif. "In California 
alone, more than 300,000 w^ork houi'S 
are lost every day in traffic conges- 
tion," he adds. 

So w^hy not simply build enough 

roads and highways to handle the 

load? Many transpoilation expeils 
and economists say that w^ould be too 
expensive, would use too much undeveloped 
land, and would lead to increased pollution. 

In addition, such a solution may be too 
little, too late. "The gap between demand 
for roads and what's available is widening so 
fast that there is nobody with enough 
money to build roads that fast," says 
Richard Magnuson, founding director of 
Image Sensing Systems. The company, 
based in St. Paul, Minn., is pailicipating in 

This sfmii is pari of a continuing seiies 
on Dnuiagi ug at the tu rn of the ccntimj. 



a pilot progi^am to demonstrate how^ the use 
of technologj^ can reduce traffic problems at 
the Summer Olympics tliis yeai' in Atlanta. 

In lieu of building more roads, those 
working to keep traffic fi'om giinding to a 
crawi ai^e tiu'ning more and more to technol- 
og\\ The increased focus has ah'eady led to 
some advances that just a few yeai's ago 
would have seemed closer to science fiction 
than to fact, and more space-age systems 



was founded in 1991 as the Intelligent 
Vehicle-Highway Society of America and 
has 22 state chapters. Its goal Ls to improve 
the efficiency and safety of sui-face trans- 
portation by adapting the technologies 
developed for and used in space and defense 
progi'ams and in aviation. 

ITS America envisions a futui'e in which, 
among other things, motorists will be able 
to cruise at high speeds on highways 
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The Autoscope system, designed by hnage Scnsuig SysteniSy features a ba)tk of video screens at a 
travspoiiation-7nanagc7ne7it center to inti r^jrct signals fiwn cameras placed above fivenxiys. 



designed to move traffic better ai'e on the 
hoiizon. As Secretaiy of Ti'anspoitation 
Federico Pena says, "America is undergo- 
ing a technological revolution in transporta- 
tion as w^e apply advanced communications, 
electronics, and computer technologies to 
suiface-transpoilation systems." 

At the forefi'ont of this revolution is the 
Intelligent Transportation Society of Amer- 
ica, or ITS Ameiica, a public-private i)cal- 
nersliip with more than l,r)00 members 
fi'om industry, government, and academia. 
The nonprofit scientific and educational 
organization, based in Washington, D.C., 



containing computer cliii)s that can relay 
infomiation to chivers thi'ough communica- 
tions de\ices in theii^ cars. Some lanes will 
even be automated, with a combination of 
magnetic pegs in the roadway and radiu'- 
equipped, programmable cruise-control 
systems in veliicles allowing for safe, 
"hands-fi-ee" travel. 

In a(klition, traffic-management centers 
recei\ing \ideo signals fi'om cameras along 
liighways will be able to ui)date mutcjiists 
continually — via vaiiable-message signs, 
radio channels for travelers' advisories, and 
communications devices in cars — about ac- 
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cidents, ti'affic snarls, and the best or 
alternate routes to take. 

All this will cut fuel consumption, im- 
prove ail' quality, reduce accidents, and 
increase Ameiica's productivity and com- 
petitiveness, ITS America maintains. 

Many members of the organization, 
which works closely v^ith the Department of 
Ti^anspoilation and the FHA, are small 
businesses that have government and pri- 
vate-sector subcontracts for work on about 
250 pilot project^s for the federal govern- 
ment's Intelligent Ti'anspoilation System 
progi'am, also known ITS. 

The organization, in its strategic plan, 
forecasts that 80 percent of an estimated 
$220 billion to be aUocated to ITS projects 
over the next 20 yeai's will be spent in the 
private sector. 

Major categories of projects include ad- 
vanced traveler-infoiTnation systems; ad- 
vanced traffic-management systems; ad- 
vanced vehicle-control and safety systems; 
commercial-vehicle operations; emergency 
management; electronic toll payment; and 
puljlic-transpoitation operations. 

One of the small businesses involved 
in the ITS pilot projects is Image 
Sensing Systems, the St. Paul fii^m 
that will j)ailicipate in a 17-w^eek 
project — called the Ti'aveler Information 
Showcase — connected with the Summer 
Games in Atlanta. 

The 40-employee com{)any, which was 
fonned just foui* years ago in anticipation of 
the move towai'd so-called intelligent trans- 
portation, wiU provide 56 image-processing 
devices for use with 300 overhead video 
cameras to detect accidents and tie-ups and 
provide other traffic information duiing the 
01>Tnpics. The device, called the Autoscope 
Wide-Area Vehicle-Detection System, was 
designed by Image Sensing Systems and is 
produced for it by an outside finn. More 
than 2,000 Autoscopes are in use worldwide. 

When the device, which intei^prets video 
signals fi'om the cameras, detects a traffic 
incident, it aleils the staff at a transpoila- 
tion-management center. The staff mem- 
bers can then send emergency vehicles and 
advise approaching motorists — through 
variable-message signs and a special radio 
channel — to seek an alternate route. 

The Image Sensing Systems equipment 
can also provide other infoiTnation. "Each 
Autoscope monitors al)out sLx video cam- 
eras, which can tell you how many cars 
there are and how fast they are moving," 
says ISS's Magnuson. 

From June 1 thi'ough Sept 30, the 
Ti'aveler Information Showcase at the 
Olympics will provide other types of intbr- 
mation as well to thousands of visitors 
within a 200-mile radius. About 250 volun- 
teers will be supplied with hand-held, 
batteiy-operated communications de- 



vices — the Motorola Envoy and the Hew- 
lett-Packard 200LX Pahntoi>-that will en- 
able them to get continuous updates on 
traffic conditions, pai'king, and pul)lic tran- 
sit, and to find out details about restaurants, 
stores, and hospitals. About 80 motorists 
will be given in-vehicle navigation and 
guidance devices — made by Siemens Intel- 
ligent Ti'anspoilation Systems, of Aubui'n 
Hills, Mich. — that receive radio signals and 
store maps and other data on compact discs. 
At the CrowTie Plaza Hotel, 300 rooms 



Here are some other developments on 
the intelligent-transportation frontier; 

Weather Samplers 

Surface Systems, Inc., of St. Louis, is 
producing sensors that are installed in 
highway pavement Working in tandem 
with roadside atmospheric sensors, the 
Sui'face Systems devices measure tem- 
perature, road conditions, and the amount 
of de-icing chemical on the pavement. The 
infonnation is routed to a weather center, 
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A transponder on the mindshield of the truck used by Stiiaii Seltman's papeV'tiibe company 
is paii of an automated weighing system that saves time for tinkers on Interstate 75. 



will have interactive televisions that will 
carry information from the transportation- 
management center, and interactive kiosks 
will be set up at Hailsfield International 
Aii'{)ort. 

Another ITS pilot project is being han- 
dled by Rockwell Ti'anspoii^ition Systems, 
a division of Rockwell International, in 
Anaheiin, Calif. The traveler-infoi^mation 
and ti'affic-management project, under a 
$3*3 million federal contract that teams the 
company with the Micliigan Depailment of 
Ti'anspoitation, also involves small-busi- 
ness subconti'actors. It Ls the nation s first 
attempt to integrate an lu^ban system with 
a suburban one, linking ITS centers in 
Detroit and Ti'oy. 

One small-business member of the team, 
the Detroit engineering consulting fii'm 
Scales and Associates, redesigned the com- 
puter facility and operations center for tlie 
project. Tlie changes helped expand the 
ITS coverage fi'om 32 highway miles, with 
10 closed-cii'cuit cameras in Detroit to 180 
highway miles and 145 cameras throughout 
the city and subui'bs. 



which then Issues forecasts to motoiists and 
to snow- and ice-control crews. 

On-Board Navigation 

Rockwell Automotive, another division of 
Rockwell International, in Ti'oy, is pro- 
ducing a navigation device that can guide 
drivers, tiu^n by tuiTi, to a specific addi^ess 
entered into the system. Called PathMas- 
ter, it employs a satellite-based global- 
positioning system, a computer voice, and a 
map on an easy-to-read screen to show 
exactly where the veliicle is at all times. 

The system can be used in 14 major 
population centers where map databases 
have been assembled. Maps covering the 
entii'e U.S. are expected to be available by 
the end of the yeai: 

"In two or three years," says Roger 
Stevens, general manager of Rockw^ell Au- 
tomotive's electi'onics operations, "you will 
be able to buy an integi'ated navigation and 
(biver-infoi'mation system. It will take you 
on the shortest-time route, dii'ect vou to 
emergency services, adjust yoiu* route 
based on ti'iiffic congestion ahead, and 
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Sensors produced by Surface Sydoris, Inc.y 
higlnvay pavement to measure road cojidit 



pro\ide messages and new infomiation you 
request. Oui' eventual goal is to acliieve a 
price under $600 for an integi'ated system." 

Hands-Off Handling 

Some fii'ms, working with funds a{3propri- 
ated by Congi'ess under the 1991 Intermo- 
dal Siuface Transportation Efficiency Act, 
ai'e developing a protot;\^3e of an automated 
liighway system. Tlie FHA hopes to have at 
least a test track of automated roadwav in 
operation by next year 

Vehicles equi})ped with intelligent cruise- 
control systems that would use radai* to 
detect objects ahead and to tiigger auto- 
matic braking or acceleration would be 
kept in lanes by magnetic pegs in the 
highway. Cars and trucks would be able to 
drive safely at high speeds only inches 
behind the vehicle ahead. 

Looking Backward 

Delco Electronics Coip., a division of Gen- 
eral Motors, in Kokomo, Ind., has developed 
a svstem that uses microwave sensors to 
detect objects close behind or to the side of 
a veliicle, eradicating the veliicle's blind 
spot. Tlie Foi'ewaiTi system, priced at about 
$1,000, was introduced by Delco in Novem- 
ber for use on hea\7-duty tnicks. 

HaiX)ld Collins, the foniier owner of 
Collins Mo\ing Systems, Inc., in Kokomo, 
and now a consultant to the fii*m, tested the 
Forew^aiTi system for 100,000 miles stalling 
in Mav 1994 after Delco installed it for free 
on Ills tiTick. He recalls one instance when 
the system probably prevented an accident. 

He had just passed a c^u' and put on his 
turn signal to i-etuin to the right lane. 
"Before I could stall changing lanes, my 
tui'n signal was beeping and the red light on 
the right-hand mii'ror was lighting u|). I 
waited a minute before I could see a little 



spoils cai' on my right 
tiying to squeeze into 
the same lane. Without 
Forewai'n, I would 
have run him off the 
road or we would have 
collided." 

Quick Weigh-ins 

A pilot pi'oject under 
the ITS funding for 
commercial-vehicle op- 
erations has set up au- 
tomated clearance sys- 
tems at the 29 truck- 
weigliing stations 
along the 2,000-mile In- 
terstate 75 corridor 
fi'om Canada to Flor- 
ida. Called Advantage 
1-75, the project is 
equipping 4,500 trucks 

with de\ices that allow 

them to stop at only a 
few stations rather than all of them. 

Tlie transponders — about the size of a 
deck of cai'ds — contain a microchip that 
collects and stores the data about a truck at 
the fii'st w^eigh station. After that, a half- 
mile before many of the weigh stations, the 
tnick drives over electronic scales that can 
weigh it wliile it's in motion, then beneath 
antenna-like data readers. Tlie readers 
ti'ansmit the information to the weigh 
stations, where com[)uters signal '^bj^iass" 
or "stop" by audible tones and a gi^een or 
red light on the transponder 

The system has been a boon for Ci'escent 
Paper Tube Co., Inc., which uses a ti'uck to 
deliver some of the products it manufac- 
tm-es in Florence, Ky. 'We stiuled using 




are installed in 
ions. 



the transponder in midsummer," says Stu- 
ail Seltman, president of the 75-eniployee 
finn. "It saves a lot of time, especially on 
days when the scales get backed up. It also 
saves wear and tear on the tiiick by cutting 
down on stopping, stalling, and idling." 

0 be sui^e, not eveiyone has bought 
into the idea of the Intelligent Ti'ans- 
poitation System as the answer to 
Americas impending traffic crisis. 
Clifford Winston, an economist with the 
Brookings Institution, a Washington, D.C., 
think tank, says: "Economists are not 
enthusiastic about intelligent transpoila- 
tion. I support a system of toUs that would 
charge people for the congestion they cause 
on the road." 

Pi^oponents of intelligent transjxjilation 
counter that Winston's solution would be 
one way to build more concrete highways, 
but that would not adch'ess the larger issues 
of land use, constniction and fuel costs, 
safety, and the emii'omnent, and it w^ould 
peipetually increase the number of vehicles 
on the road. 

In any case, the move to intelligent 
ti'anspoilation is gaining momentum. Main- 
land in August became the first state to 
cover its entii^e network of major roadways 
with a full-time traffic-management system. 
An operations center in Hanover can moni- 
tor traffic flow and keep motoiists informed 
along 16,000 lane miles of interstate high- 
ways and major aileries. 

Other states will soon follow suit. Mean- 
wiiile, Maiyland and neai'by states have 
fonned the Interstate-95 Noilheast Coali- 
tion, planning to bring the congested 1-95 
corridor, fi'om Vii^ginia to Maine, under the 
lunbrella of ITS technolog;y: 




To Join The High-Tech Road Show 



Companies with products, sendees, or skills 
that they believe could help the Intelligent 
Ti^anspoilation Society of America get 
traffic flowing can attend the society's sixth 
annual exposition and meeting, Apiil 15-18 
at the George R. Brown Convention Center 
in Houston. 

The cost for ITS America members is 
$425 if they register by Mai'ch 15, or $575 
thereafter. The costs for nonmenibers ai'e 
$575 by March 15 and $675 thereafter 
Information and registration forms i\re 
available from Sandi'a Fitzger^ild, the con- 
ference registrar, at (202) 484-2902, or by 
fax at (202) 484-:^8;3. 

An all-day seminm; "The ITS Market: 
Profiting R'om Deployment," will precede 
the expo on Apiil 14. The seminai' fee is $50 
foi- meml)ers and $(50 for nonmembers 



registering by Mai'ch 15; both pay $75 after 
that date. 

Infomiation about joining ITS America 
can be obtained from the society's mem- 
bersliip dii^ector, Paul Gannon, at (202) 
484-2894. Memberships, w^hich ai'e priced 
according to a fiiTn's gi'oss annual revenues, 
range from $500 to $15,000. However, small 
businesses in 22 states can join theii' state 
ITS chapters for $245. 

Infonnation about the state chapters can 
be obtained from Josie Plachta, chapter 
coordinator, at (202) 4R4-4GG9. The states 
that have chapters ai'e Aiizona, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Miu-jiand, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, Oliio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Utah, Vii'ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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This advice from legal 
experts could help 
employers stay out of 
trouble. 



By J(Uii)ic S. Pofdiot 




tklie Kil^ore, a computer operator 
at Sparks Reponal Medical Center, 
in Fort Smith, Ark., was suddenly 
ordered in 1992 to be on call on 
Saturdays. He asked to be excused from 
that recjuirement because of his religious 
beliefs. 

As a Seventh-day Adventist, he strictly 
obeys the tenets of his church, w hich forl)i(ls 
any foiTn of labor from sundown Fidday to 
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Accommodating an e7nployee's relujiom beliefs can sometimes he as 
easy as post 777 g a h7dlet 777 -hoa7^d rcqiiest to sivitch shifts. 



sundown Satuixlay. Kilgore s beliefs were 
well-known at the private hospital, where he 
had worked for 18 years. 

The hospital turned dowTi Kilgore's 
recjuest to be excused from Saturday 
duty. He refused to be available, and he 
was fired. 

Accusing Sparks Regional Mechcal 
Center of faihng to reasonably acconuno- 
date his religious beliefs, Kilgore sued for 
reinstatement, back pay plus interest, 
emotional pain and suffering, inconven- 
ience, and loss of enjoyment of life. 

In 1994, a jury found the hospital to be 
in violation of Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1961. The act prohibits discrimina- 

Jauine S. Pouliot is a free-lance writer in 
Green Bay, Wis, 



tion on the basis of race, color, religion, 
national origin, or sex. Kilgore was 
awarded nearly $100,000 and got his job 
back. 

Complaints similar to Kilgore's are on 
the rise. The number of religious-discrim- 
ination charges filed with state and fed- 
eral agencies jumped to 2,900 in 1994 from 
2,200 in 19!)0, according to the latest 
figures compiled by the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportu- 
nity Commis- 
sion (EEOC). 

Yet there is 
httle guidance 
to help employ- 
ers deal with 
this issue. The 
EEOC has is- 
sued general 
guidelines re- 
quiring employ- 
ers to respond 
to theii' work- 
ers' rehgious 
practices with 
"reasonable ac- 
commodation" 
as long as it 
doesn't pose an 
"undue hard- 
ship" on the 
company. 

Whether the 
employerconsid- 

ers the practice 

religious or not 
isn't the Issue; granting accommodation is. 

Beyond the broad EEOC guidelines, 
managers are on their own. So how are 
they to know if they have made an 
adecjuate good-faith effort at accommoda- 
tion, or il' their case is one of genuine 
hardship? 

Legal expei'ts concede those are tough 
questions. Steve Gerber, a labor and 
employment litigation specialist in 
Wayne, N.J., says: "Reasonable accom- 
modation is still in a state of flux. There 
are no clear-cut laws on this issue." 

Because of the variety of religious 
customs, accommodation is generally han- 
dled on a case-by-case basis. Overall, legal 
experts suggest that business owners and 
managers develop a mind-set that will 
help lessen the threat of litigation. 



The first step, says Thomas Borak, an 
EEOC attorney in St. Louis, is to think 
before you automatically refuse a request. 
"When someone asks for time off to 
observe the Saturday or Sunday Sabbath, 
for example, managers often assume the 
individual is asking for special treatment. 
Instinctively, supervisors shy away from 
this because they think it's discrimina- 
tory." 

In fact, Borak notes, just the opposite 
may be true. ''Because the employee 
doesn't want to be perceived as not 
carrying their weight, they're usually 
wilHng to work extra hours, another day, 
or during a holiday they don't observe." 

Sometimes it's as simple as posting a 
request to switch shifts on the company 
bulletin board, says Lee Boothby, a 
Washington, D.C., attorney specializing 
in church-and-state issues and in relig- 
ious-discrimination cases. Such a basic 
action explicitly demonstrates the em- 
ployer's good-faith effort at accommoda- 
tion — and can help prove compliance with 
the law. 

But managers must go one step fur- 
ther. Much as with the Americans with 
Disabihties Act, supervisors can't make 
employment contingent on factors outside 
the specific requirements of the joli — in 
Kilgore's case, his ability to w^ork on 
certain days. Don't even ask the question, 
advises Boothby. "It's improper to ask the 
applicant if he or she can work on 
Saturday. If, in the inteniew^ process, you 
meet with sL\ or seven others and then the 
fii'st applicant is denied employment, it 
could lead to legal problems later." 

Often, a manager assumes that other 
employees will be resentful of the special 
treatment, notes Borak. "One way to test 
that assumption is to ask around," he 
says. "Just inquire how^ others w^ould feel 
about having the employee take Saturday 
off. I've run across instances where an 
employer has taken adverse action 
against a request, only to find out after- 
ward that people on the staff were wiUing 
to make accommodation out of respect for 
the employee and because they thought it 
was fair." 

The best legal defense, says Cai'yl 
Stern-LaRosa, dh'ector of the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B'nai B'rith's diversity- 
training progi'am, called "A World Of 



Difference/' is to take action that proves a 
good-faith effort at acconunoclalion. 

Ilii'ing- a firm specializing in diversity 
ti^aining is one very visible demonstration 
of that effort. Hut make sure the consult- 
ing firm has sufficient expenence in the 
ai-ea of religious diversity, notes Stern- 
LaRosa. Nonprofit organizations are 
often a good choice, she adds. 

**Because of the time and cost factor, we 
recommend that businesses join together 
and offer training through a business 
association or professional organization," 
adds Stern-LaRosa. '*In order for the 
program to be successful, eveiyone at the 
company needs to go through it. The 
entire company needs to buy in." 

The second aspect of the EEOC guide- 
lines — undue h:uxlslii|) — is also am- 
biguous. M^iiad factors determine 
what constitutes hiuxlsliip for a com- 
pany including the size of the work force, 
the type of work peifonned, and the skill 
levels of employees. 

"One thing we've learned from the 
[disabilities law] is that other employees' 
perception is not the basis of [w^hat 
determines] undue hardshi])," says Mat- 
thew Staver, president and general coun- 
sel of the Liberty Counsel, a rehgious 



The best legal defense against 
a religious-bias complaint is to 
talce action that shows an effort 
to accommodate the employee. 

—Caryl Stern-LaRosa, 
Antl-Defamatlon League 

Of B'nai B'rith 



civil-liberties defense group in Orhmdo, 
Fla. 

Staver offers an example of undue 
hardship: A delivery person who is asked 
to take items to an abortion clinic says he 
w^ould find it religiously objectionable, so 
the employer w^ould be obliginl to assign 
another delivery person to the task. "But 
if the employer had only one delivery 
person, then that constitutes undue hard- 
ship," says Staver. *'If they had another 
worker delivering in the same geographi- 
cal area, they should redistribute the 
work. However, if they had to bring 
someone in from across town, that would 
be undue hardship." 

On the other hand, Stiiver says, "employ- 
ees do not have any more right not to do 



theii* work because of religious fpreachingl 
than do others because of gossiping. If it 
creat(»s a disturbance, then it's harassment, 
and, hi tliis case, employee reaction may l)e 
the basis for not acconunodating." 

In practical terms, however, employers 
can provide accommodation by offering 
space elsewhere in the company for 
employees to discuss religion or conduct a 
Bible study during then* break time. 

Religious dress shoulchi't be the basis 
for determining undue hardship, either, 
EEOC' attorney Borak points out. If 
emj)l()yees are recjuired to wear uniforms 
but a vvoi'ker's religion dictates weai'ing 
robes, for example, accommodation could 
be made by designing a robe in the fabric 
of the uniform. 

'Weming a rol)e in the same colors as the 
uniform would make it immediately obvious 
to the public that the employee was one of 
the staff," says Borak. "The accommodation 
would not interfere with the performance of 
[the employee's] duties." 

It seems likely that the issue of religious 
accommodation vrill grow^ in significance 
as wwkers become more vocal in their 
reciuests. Cleai'ly, a new^ legal minefield 
is developing in the workplace, and employ- 
ers should be prepared. tE 
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mall retailers are a major force 
in the bicycle business, account- 
ing for more than half of the 
$3.5 billion in annual sales. But 
competition from discount stores and 
mass retailers is forcing many inde- 
pendent dealers to rethink the way 
they do business. 

Ai^ound 6,G00 specialty bicycle 
dealers — most of them very small 
businesses — handle most of the 
higher-(|uality bicycles, those car- 
rying price tags into the thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Discount stores and other mass mer- 
chants sell far more units but at much 
lower prices. 

Although most bicycle dealerships — 
about 85 percent, according to the Na- 
tional Bicycle Dealers Association 
(NBDA) — are still single-location opera- 
tions, the retail bicycle industry is flirting 
with its own version of the dramatic 
changes that have occurred in many other 
retail industries in recent years. 

In industry after industry where small, 
specialized, single-location stores were 
long the norm — think of office supplies, 
toys, personal computers, consumer elec- 
tronics, books — large, well-capitalized re- 
tail chains have seized command. 

Nothing comparable has yet happened 
in bicycle retailing; the largest chain, 
Performance, Inc., based in Chapel Hill, 
N.C., began in 1982 as a mail-order dealer 
and now has only 33 retail stores in 
addition to its catalog operation. But 
Performance hopes to grow into a national 
presence. 

"WeVe been described by some of the 
financial community as a ^category kil- 
ler,' " says Performance's founder and 
chief executive, Garry Snook. The term 
category killer refers to the designation 
given to companies such as Toys R Us and 
Home Depot, which have become domi- 
nant in their retail categories. "But be- 
cause we're in a niche," Snook says, 
"we're a category killer in a 5,000-square- 
foot box, unlike a Home Depot in their 
huge boxes." 

His average store's sales "are probably 
about three times what the average bike 
retailer's sales are," Snook says. (Accord- 
ing to the NBDA, that average retailer 
has sales of around $360,000 a year.) He 




envisions having at least 200 stores 
eventually. 

A chain like Performance, whose 
merchandising is generally similar 
to that of other successful chains, 
blurs what has been a sharp dis- 
tinction between mass-merchant 
sellers of inexpensive bicycles and 
specialty bicycle retailers. 

The most critical difference be- 
tw^een the mass merchant and the 
specialty bicycle shop is not price 
but service — before the sale, when 
the small retailer assembles the 
bike, and after the sale, in repair- 
ing and maintaining the bike. T>^pi- 
cally, only the specialty retailers 
are set up to provide the necessary 
service for the more-expensive 
bikes. 

If anything has held back the gi'owth of 
chains like Snook's until now, he believes, 
it is this technical, complex side of bicycle 
i^etailing, which has been translated, at 
many small, independent shops, into an 
atmosphere that is intimidating to new- 
comers to bicycling — and even to some 
experienced riders. 

Some specialty-shop owners are so 
acutely aware of this problem that they 
have tried to assure customers that they 
won't be talked down to. 

Creag Hayes, owner of the two Ciclo 
Sport Shops (ciclo is Italian for bicycle) in 
Portland, Ore., has advertised as "The 
Simple Talk Bike Shop," for instance — 
even though Portland, rated recently by 
Bicydi)ig magazine as the most bicycle- 
friendly city in the U.S., probably has a 
much higher percentage of bike-knowl- 
edgeable residents than other cities. 
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Says Garry Snook: "Our industry his- 
toricallv has attracted a lot of aficionados 

ft. 

of the sport, and not people who love 
business." What is happening now is that 
Snook and a few other people are opening 
stores that try to combine technical ex- 
pertise with the more customer-friendly 
atmosphere that mass merchants have 
encouraged consumers to expect. 

ne manufacturer has tried in its 
owTi way to bridge the gap between 
the two kinds of stores. In 1995, 
Specialized Bicycle Components, 
an established Morgan Hill, Calif., manu- 
facturer of high-quality bicycles, intro- 
duced a second brand, Full Force, for sale 
through mass merchants and general 
sporting-goods stores. 

"We realized that there are a lot of 
people who never, ever go to a bike shop 




S))iaU bnsiiicsi^cs have been a major paii of ike 
industry. Large chains are forcing them to re-examine 
how and what to sell. 





priced bikes to the mass mer- 
chants. He says that bicycle shops 
should be selHn^ bikes as inexpen- 
sive as those the mass merchants 
offer — unk\ss, he a(kls, they think 
it's better for a customer to buy a 
bicycle at a big retail store rather 
than at their shop. "It isn't/' he 
maintains. 

Bicycle Exchangee's five newest 
stores are called Bikes USA — the 
old name confused some people, 
Bellas says — and are lar|?er than 
the company's older stores; they 
use that extra space to carry many 
more bicycles. "When you walk 
into a typical Bicycle Exchange 
store," he says, "you'll see 100 to 
150 bicycles. When you walk into a 
Bikes USA store, you'll see 500 
bicycles." 

With his larger stores, Bellas 
has room to offer a choice: Now his 
customers can buy a $100 bicycle if 
they wish or compare it with a 
more expensive bicycle and de- 
cide if spending the 
extra 



who are shopping in this alterna- 
tive channel," says Christopher 
Murphy, director of marketing for 
Specialized. By creating a new line 
under a separate name, he says, 
Specialized has been able to reach 
that market without damaging its 
independent dealers. 

Once a customer has bought a Full 
Force bike. Murphy says. Specialized 
tries to pull that person into the specialty 
shops. It has set up a Full Force service 
network composed of several hundred 
Specialized dealers that will senice the 
Full Force bikes (an 800 number for the 
network is on the bikes). 

Jim Bellas, president and co-founder of 
the Bicycle Exchange, Inc., a 17-year-old, 
Alexandria, Va.-based firm with 10 stores, 
doesn't buy the whole idea that specialty 
shops should cede the market for low- 




money would be worth it to them. 

To make such a choice now, he says, 
bike buyers usually have to visit two 
stores — and often they don't bother to 
visit a bike shop as the second stop. 

What Bellas is trying to do with Bikes 
USA — which he describes as "an experi- 
ment" — is give his specialty bike shops 
some mass-merchant sizzle but without 
compromising theii' character as specialty 
shops. In particular, he wants to maintain 
bike sales as the source of roughly half the 
stores' revenues. (By contrast, they ac- 
count for only 15 to 20 percent of a 



Road or racing bikes (left and center 

pliututi), which fueled the bicycliny boom 
of lite '70s, re ft tain popular in new 
versions, but rnonntain hikes (ri(j}it 
photo) have commanded growing market 
share sitice the '80s, 



Performance store's revenues, although 
Snook wants to raise that percentage. The 
balance comes from service and repairs 
and sales of clothing, accessories, and 
components.) 

Tilting too far in the mass merchants' 
direction would be futile, Bellas suggests, 
because the kind of customers now buying 
bicycles at Sears Roebuck or Sports 
Authority stores don't "feel any more 
comfortable at a Performance store than 
they do in a pro golf shop." 

"If you're dealing with a product that 
requires some set of knowledge," he 
continues, it's almost impossible not to 
feel a little intimidated in a store that 
specializes in such a product. 

"Peoi)le just hate to feel stupid," he 
says. "That's a real challenge for any 
retailer, to have both ends" — a high 
degree of knowledge of the product com- 
bined with approachability. 

In other words, a dealer like Bellas 
could invest a lot of money in inexpensive 
bicycles and larger stores — and still see 
his targeted customers choose to buy 
from mass merchants whose salespeople 
probably don't know any more about 
bicycles than the customers do. 

egardless of the exact shape it 
takes, the future for bicycle retail- 
ing looks bright, even though total 
bicycle sales have held steady or 
even dechned a httle in the past few years. 

"I think the industry has plateaued," 
says Joseph S. Montgomery, founder and 
CEO of Cannondale Corp., a Georgetown, 
Conn., company that is one of the leading 
manufacturers of high-performance bicy- 
cles. "But I think the growth is going to 
reignite," he adds, because "the technol- 
ogy is changing again." 

Bike sales were strong in the 1970s, 
then sagged as riders wearied of speedy 
but uncomfortable racing bikes. Sales 
took off again in the 1980s with the 
introduction first of more-comfortable 
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"mountain bil.^.," de- 
signed for off-road 
travel, and then **hv- 
brid bikes/' which in- 
cui'porate . me of the 
virtues of both racing 
bikes and mountain 
bikes. 

And now, Montgom- 
ery says, "suspension 
technolog>^ is coming 
into its own/' bringing 
with it the promise of 
a .-till-more-comforta- 
ble ride and better 
control of the bicycle 
at higher speeds, es- 
pecially over rough 
terrain. 




and 
the 



or everyone m- 
volved in the bi- 
cycle industry — 
manufacturers 
retailers alike — 
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Versatile monnfain hikes offer greater 
cofufoii as urll as ojf-tliv-road 
capability. 



future's greatest 
challenge may lie not in changes within 
the industry but in how hospitable society 
as a whole is to the bicycle rider 

Bicycle retailers should be "a lot more 
attentive to w^hat goes on outside the front 
door of the shop," says Bill Wilkinson, 



executive director of 
the Bicycle Federa- 
tion of Ame^rica, in 
Washington, D.C. 
T]](^ nonpi'ofit advo- 
cacy group's goal is 
"to make this country 
bicycle-friendly," 
Wilkinson ' 

"The industry has a 
real vested interest 
in the decisions that 
are made in the public 
sector in regard to 
the accommodation of 
bicycles on the 
streets and in parks," 
he savs. "If there 

ft. 

ai'cn't places to ride, I 
can chart very quickly 
the decline in demand 
for this product." 

Jim Bellas puts it 
this way: "One good 

five-mile trail will 

have an enormous ef- 
fect on ridership in a city." 

This same notion of watching how 
society is accommodating — or otherwise 
reacting to — a j)r()duct or service is no 
doubt good advice for business owners in 
all industries. \B 
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More And More, Made In The U.SJI. 



If small retailers' future role in the bicycle 
industry is still unclear, the future role of 
another kind of small business — manufac- 
turers w^ho subcontract work from the 
leading bicycle makers — is coming rap- 
idly into focus. 

'There's much more opportunity to get 
manufacturing done in the U.S. than 
there was five or 10 years ago," says Scott 
Montgomery, vice president for market- 
ing of Cannondale Corp., in Georgetown, 
Conn. "There are a lot of highly skilled, 
cost-effective subassemblers and spec 
manufacturers to do work for you," he 
says. 

Specialized Bicycle Components of 
Morgan Hill, Calif., which started as an 
importer, now makes a growing percent- 
age of its products, both bikes and acces- 
sories, in the United States, says the 
firm's marketing dh^ector, Christopher 
Murphy. 

"Traditionally," Murphy notes, "the 
parts were all Japanese," even w^hen the 
frames — the central element of a bicy- 
cle — were made in the U.S. "The derail- 
leurs and drive trains are still Japanese. 
But hubs, brakes, stems, bars, rims — 



those things are all available here in the 
States." 

Cannondale and Jenn Manufactuiing Co. 
of Waniiinster, Pa., a 32-yeai'-old, 50- 
employee firm with annual sales ai)pr()ach- 
ing $8 million, have been working together 
closely for more than two years. Jenn is 
accustomed to demanding customers; it has 
done a lot of work for major defense 
contractors, the computer industry, and 
manufacturers of medical equipment. 

Jenn now manufactures "a lot of compo- 
nents" for Cannondale bicycles, says Don 
Rank, Jenn's vice president of operations. 
"It's not toward the high end of what 
we've done in the past," Rank says of the 
technical demands of the Cannondale 
work. "It's somew^here toward the mid- 
dle." 

But even though Cannondale hasn't 
imposed any severe re(juirements on 
Jenn insofar as precision is concerned, he 
says, it has imposed new demands for 
"creativity in the productivity end." 
Cost — not a prime consideration w^hen 
Jenn w^as heavily into defense work — is 
very much on everyone's mind now that 
the company is making bicycle parts. 
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Borroivers ivill pay higher 
fees as the agency copes 
with budget cuts, hut 
larger loans are also 
possible noiv. 



By J. Tol Broome Jr. 




hile the Small Business Aclniiiii- 
stration is forecastinjj record de- 
mand tliis yeai' for its popuhu* 
loan-giuu-antee prog:i'am, banks 
that participate will take on liigher lisks, 
and borrow ers will pay liigher fees. 

Tlie cost of doing business with the SBA 
w^ent up cifter Congi-ess slashed the 
agency's 1996 budget by 35 percent. 
Adjusting to the budget cuts while 
protecting the guai*anteed-loan pro- 
gi'am resulted in the shifting of some 
costs to banks and borrow^ers. The 
changes took effect in October when 
President Clinton signed into kuv the 
Small Business Lending Enhance- 
ment Act of 1995. 

Under the guaranteed-loan pro- 
gi'am, a bank extends a loan to a small 
business, and the SBA provides a 
guai'ant^e of repayment for a per- 
centage of the loan amount. The bank 
receives the added assurance of a 
government giuu'antee on the loan, 
and the small-business owner benefits 
fi'om more-favorable tenns. 
Among the new law's pro\isions: 
The up-fi'ont guai^antee fee paid to 
the SBA by the bank (but t^^Dic^illy 
passed on to the bon'ow er) will remain 
at 2 percent for loans of $100,000 or 
less. On loans of moi'e than $100,000, 
the guarantee fee will be computed on 
a sliding scale of 3 percent of the fii'st 
$250,000, 3.5 percent of the next 
$250,000, and 3.875 percent of the 
remaining guarantee amount. 

■ Guai^antee fees for loans of 
$50,000 or less will no longer be split 
with the bank. Prexiously, the lender 
kept half of the 2 percent fee. 

Banks will pay the SBA a new^ 
percent annual fee on the amount of the 
outstanding balance of the guai'anteed por- 
tion of the loan. Wliile banks may not 
charge the fee dii^ectly to the borrower, 
they may boost the loan rate to offset the 
fee pa\inent. 

The percentage of a bank loan that the 
SBA guai'antees to repay upon default has 
been lowered. For loans of $100,000 and 
under, the maximum guarantee dropped to 
80 percent from 90 percent. For loans over 

«/. Tol Brooim Jr. is a loan adntinuitiutor 
for FirstSoiith Baiik ut Burlington, N.C. 



$100,000, the SBA gum-antee di'opped to 75 
percent. Before the revision, the maximum 
guai'antee percentages w^ere 90 percent for 
loans of $100,000 to $155,000; 85 percent for 
loans of $le55,000 to $350,000; and SO percent 
for loans of $350,000 and up. 

The act also contained some good news 
for small-business borrow-ers. The guai'- 
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antee cap of $400,000 that was imposed 
duiing the second half of fiscal 1995 has 
been removed. SBA giuu'antees can now be 
as high as $750,000, w^hich could result in 
loans of $1 million or more. In addition, the 
moratoiium on debt refinancing, also im- 
posed duiing fiscal 1995, has been removed. 

Another positive projection Ls the ex- 
pected increase in loan volume. SBA Ad- 
ministrator Philip Lader says that, based in 
pail on sui'veys of lenders, the SBA is 
forecasting $11 billion in loan guai'antees for 
fiscal 1996, up from the fiscal 1995 total of 
$8.2 bilUon. 

Says Lader: *Wliile there will be some 
period of adjustment to the changes, all 



indications ai*e that demand for SBA loans 
will continue to increase." 

Lader says changes in the loan program 
w^ere necessaiy to ensure the long-term 
\iability of the SBA "The act is a splendid 
example of the president and Congi'ess 
achie\ing common gi'ound in the interest of 
small business," he says. "There will be $100 
million in annual sa\ings to tiLxpayers 
as a result of this act. 

"Banks and borrow^ers would cer- 
tainly prefer not to have added costs," 
continues Lader. "But if we are to 
achieve a balanced budget, it is appro- 
priate and necessaiy for the benefici- 
aiies to beai* the cost of progi'ams." 

Still, some bankers feel that the 
changes are too di^astic. "Increasing 
the maximum loan size and remo\ing 
the moratorium on refinancing cwe 
ceilainly positives," says Brent 
Priddy, vice president of BB&T bank 
in Greensboro, N.C. "On balance, 
how^ever, the changes may make 
some banks less likely to do SBA 
deals. And with the liigher guai*antee 
fees, the progi'am is now less attrac- 
tive to boiTowers." 

Other lenders see the changes as 
reasonable. "The risk will be a little 
liigher for banks," says John Prescott, 
vice president of lending for Napa 
National Bank in Napa, Calif. *'But we 
have looked at the changes, and w^e 
ai'e committed to the SBA progi'am 
for the long haul." 

Prescott says that Napa National 
mav have to raise interest rates on 
some loans to compensate for the 0.5 
percent annual fee to be pciid by the 
bank. But Lader doesn't tliink liigher 
interest rates and the increased fees for 
borrowers will keep them from seeking 
SBA-guaranteed loans. 

"Eveiy bank must ceilify that each 
SBA-guai-anteed loan w^ould not have been 
made without the guai'antee," Lader says. 
"So, if the loan is not available elsew^here, 
the bon'ow^er should be willing to absorb the 
guarantee fee." 

Genny Rakowitz, \ice president and 
coordinator of SBA loans for R'ost National 
Bank, in San Antonio, agi'ees. "I don't think 
a higher guarantee fee will be reason 
enough for [small finns] not to borrow the 
money." ^B 
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ranite Gear, a Minnesota-based 
manufactui'er of outdoor clothing 
and equipment, had a problem. The 
company had put ite design studio in 
a remote wooded ai'ea suitable for testing 
new gear in rugged conditions. But the 
studio was so off the beaten path that phone 
service was unavailable, forcing design- 
team members to drive 15 miles to their 
Twin Hai-bors office to call suppliers and 
place orders. 

No more. For the past year, Granite 
Gear's designers have been able to simply 
pick up a cellular phone and call fi^om the 
backwoods. 

Says Lisa Knight, vice president: "The 
purchase of one cellular phone made us a lot 
more productive because oui' designers 
could quickly find out if suppliers had the 
materials needed to go ahead with a product 
idea we were trying out." 

Basic cellular-phone senice may be all 
that many small companies need, but it is 
only the simplest of a wide array of 
wii^eless-communications options available 
to small fiiTns. "Small businesses are fast 
becoming major users of new cellulai- 
communication technology, including laptop 
computer-modem links for data transmis- 
sion and printers, fax capabilities, and 
built-in two-way message pagers," says 
Phillip Redman, an industiy analyst with 
the Yankee Group, a consulting firai based 
in Boston. 

According to a recent Yankee Group 
survey, small businesses now account for 
22 percent of the cellular-phone market of 
26 million subscribers — a share increase 
of one-fifth from a year and a half ago. 

Costs Could Decline 

While the cellulai' customer base balloons, 
competition from a new generation of 
wireless-communications companies is ex- 
pected to diive down the cost of senice. 
Until recently, federal law allowed only tvvo 
cellular-phone companies to compete in a 
given region. 

That began to change in December 1994 
w^hen the Federal Communications Com- 
mission started auctioning an unused pait 
of the radio signal spectnim. This made way 
for a new generation of wireless "personcil 
communications systems" (PCS) to com- 
pete with traditional cellulai' cai'iiers, who 
rely on other parts of the radio spectinm. 



On Nov. 15, the 
Washington-Balti- 
more area became 
the fii'st in the na- 
tion to have PCS 
senice, which al- 
lows customers to 
make calls, listen 
to voice-mail mes- 
sages, or \iew^ pag- 
ing messages on a 
small screen, all 
with the same 
phone. American 
Personal Commu- 
nications Inc. mar- 
kets the senice as 
Splint Spectrum. 

Splint Telecom- 
munications plans 
to build a nation- 
wide PCS system 
over the next two 
years. For now, 
the Splint Spec- 
trum phones work 
only in the ai^ea 
that includes 
Washington and 
Baltimore. 

AT&T Wh-eless 
Senices is also 
planning its own 
nationwide PCS 
network. 

"Until recently, 
we've had only two 
competing cellular 
companies in each 
senice ai'ea," says 
Josh Kiem, senior 
mai'keting man- 
ager for Motorola 
"And now, with the 
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Cellulai' Telephones. 
Federal Communica- 
tions Commission opening the competition 
floodgates, there ai'e going to be a lot more." 
Kiem predicts that in the neai' futui'e, there 
may be several wireless companies operat- 
ing in any given senice ai'ea. 

With all the new^ competition, the bui'- 
geoning small-business mai'ket could enjoy 
frequent rate wars similai' to those that the 
airline industry^ engaged in iis competition 
increased. "The wii-eless companies," Kiem 
says, '\vill have a lot of aii' time to fill with 
aggressive marketing, and they're going to 



take care of their frequent-caller business 
customers the same w^ay the aii'lines ^ire 
taking cai'e of their frequent business 
fliers." BellSouth, for example, has ah'eady 
reduced the chai^ge for a typical two-minute 
cellulai' roaming call to $1.30 from $4.98, 
wMe U.S. West has gi'catly expanded 
many of its home-rate zones so its custom- 
ers w^on't be hit with roaming chai'ges at all. 

Pluses For Small Firms 

With ad\'ances in wii'eless-communications 
equipment being rolled out almost montlily, 
and with costs for calls expected to continue 
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S)}tall burlinesses, a big paH oftke ))nvket for cellular 
co})n}ni}ncatio)is, now have more options and can look 
forward to lower costs for sei'vice. 



ft 



di'opi)mg, small businesses will have an 
opportunity to use the wii'eless-coinmuni- 
cations revolution to great advantage. They 
will find it possible to broaden sales and 
senice areas without adding office and 
personnel costs. 

Some leading-edge companies have al- 
ready tigui^ed out how to put wii'eless 
technology to good use. Ray Jassin, presi- 
dent of Law Libnuy Management, Inc., 
based on Long Island, N.Y., spends ai'ound 
$G00 a month on costs for thi-ee cellulai' 
phones and three pagers. He uses low-cost 
pagers for routine call-backs to cut down on 



The backwoods 

design studio of 
outdoor-equip- 
7)ie)tt maker 
Granite Gear 
canie infiwn the 
cold with a 
cellular phone; 
710W Jeff K)i ight, 
tlte fmn's 
presidenty can 
keep in touch 
with suppliers. 



relatively expensive cellulai' au'-time 
chai'ges. 

"I provide law librarians for small law 
fiiTns and corporate legal departments," 
Jassin says, "and the portable phones and 
pagers allow us to sen^e an ai^a that 
stretches from Long Lsland to New York 
City and northern New^ Jersey." 

Jassin 's sepai'ate cell phones and pagers 
meet his requirements just fine right now, 
but some other companies ai'e finding that 
they need to step up to more-sophisticated 
wii'eless-communications applications to 
meet theii* needs. "We're using U.S. West's 



MegaPhone senice, which combines voice 
with a print-messaging pager system all in 
the handset," says Dale Denny, president of 
Denver-based Network Computer, Inc., a 
computer-maintenance company. 

The Cellular Edge 

With the old pagers, Denny felt that his 
technicians wasted time tiying to find a 
telephone to answer a page. With the new 
equipment, he says, a technician can save 
ai'ound 2V2 hom^s a month because each has 
instant cell-phone access for call-backs. 

In addition, Denny says, he is able to 
exi^and his business without hiring new 
service employees. 

"The new^ handset allow^s us to communi- 
cate better and cut down on aii'-time costs 
by leaving a voice-mail message, a coded 
wiitten message, or a piinted call-back 
number," he notes. "Cryptic messages on 
the phone/pager handset screen identif^^ the 
customer, the problem, and its ui'gency." 

Says Motorola's Kiem: "Little companies 
can get an immediate impact from going 
cellular because any small edge they can get 
over their competitors will immediately 
make money for them." 

That is w^hat happened at Buena Pai'k 
Lumber and Haixlware Co., in Buena Pai'k, 
Calif. "One of our salesmen beat the 
competition and got a $15,000 order because 
he was able to close the contract at the 
building site," says Michael Wai'iington, 
Buena Park Lumber's information-systems 
manager 

The salesman used a cellulai' phone 
connected to a laptop computer with a fax 
and a piinter, all packed into a briefcase. He 
used the cell phone to transmit the prospec- 
tive customer's lumber and haiThvare speci- 
fications into the company computer's in- 
ventoiy and pricing progi'am. Within min- 
utes, the wii-eless piinter produced a de- 
tailed estimate that, when signed, became a 
contract and an invoice. 

"To get our business," Warrington says, 
"Air Touch [a local cellular-senice pro- 
vider] helped design the system we needed 
and provided special modems for two-way 
data transmission." 

Wanington ad\ises that companies inter- 
ested in this kind of senice get in touch with 
the celluliU' canier's office sening busiiu 
customers. 

Buena Pai'k Lumber paid $4,000 for its 
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A customized Mdnfiuidioiis as a fitobile office coDiplde with all the amenities for Joe Hanis, 
a real-estate aaent in Noiih JacksorL Miss, 



specially designed equipment package, in- 
cluding the cellulai' phone, laptop with 
modem and piinter, and vainous other 
accessories. 

The company also paid $200 for a main- 
fi'ame-computer modem necessaiy for re- 
cei\ing data from the cellulai' phone. 

In Touch On The Road 

Mo\ing even further up the cellulai* ladder, 
real-estate agents, sales representatives, 
and independent insui'ance agents and 
adjusters are loading entii^e offices into 
specially modified and equipped vans. 

Joe Haii-is, a real-estate agent with 
ReMax of North Jackson, Miss., wanted to 
do business on site with his clients — sellers 
and buyers — so they w^ouldn't have to w^aste 
time coming into the office. 

MCTA, a BellSouth cellulai' pro\ider, put 
Hanis in touch with a company — Mobile 
Office Vehicle Inc., ba^ed in Zeeland, 
Mich. — that tm'ns vans into offices on 
wheels. Hairis now has a van outfitted with 
a desk, chairs, files, a cellulai* phone, a 
laptop computer with modem, a piinter, a 
fax machine, and a cordless extension 
phone. 

"When Fm on a property-listing ap- 
pointment, the mobile office shows them I 
have an edge in selling their home," 
Harris says. And when he is w^orking with 



buyers, he says, he "can get quick listing 
printouts and can fax contracts to the 
home office or another agent." 

Mobile Office Vehicle Inc., which modi- 
fied and outfitted the van Harris uses, 
"just started up last year, and business is 
expanding rapidly," says Dayna Beal, the 
company's vice president for operations. 
A completely equipped mobile-office van, 
Beal says, costs $30,000 to $35,000. 

To accommodate the surge in demand 
for more-sophisticated communication 
linkups, equipment manufacturers and 
cellular carriers are coming up with all 
sorts of tailor-made applications and 
prices to fit specific business needs. 

*'We have an integi'ated package for 
small businesses," says AT&T's Dan 
Schulman, vice president for small-busi- 
ness marketing. "Before," Schulman ex- 
plains, "you had to go to one place to get 
your phone, another place to get your 
cellular service, another place for long 
distance, and yet another for your paging 
service." 

Now, Schulman says, AT&T can pro- 
vide anv or all of these services under one 
national brand name and one bill, with 
package discounts. 

MCI is jumping into the ring with a 
one-stop long-distance cellular and pag- 
ing service through au'-time arrange- 



ments with regional carriers and its ow^n 
Nationwide Cellular Service centers. 

Sprint Telecommunications will be able 
to make siinilai' offerings to its customers 
once its nationwide PCS wii'eless-communi- 
cations network is completed. 

When Less Is More 

Aside fi'om packing a whole office into a van 
or cramming a desktop w^orkstation into a 
briefcase, the cellulai' caniers and equip- 
ment manufacturers are coining up with 
minicomputers that have built-in phone and 
data-transmission capabilities. (See "Man- 
aging Wliile You're Mobile," October 1995.) 

BellSouth has a cellular infoiTnation or- 
ganizer with a sophisticated paging service, 
a fax machine, e-mail, a pen-operated 
computer notepad, an appointment calen- 
dai; and an addi^ess file. The device has a 
tiny monitor, a number keypad, and a series 
of icons for accessing the vaiious progi'ams. 
Called Simon, the de\ice measui'es 8 by 2V2 
by 1 V2 inches and costs about $G00. 

GTE Mobilnet has an equally small 
handset called TeleGk). When vou're in vour 
office or at home, it w^orks like a cordless 
phone connected to local phone lines 
thi'ough a stationaiy transmitter/receiver. 
When you're in your car or another outside 
location, how^ever, it automatically goes 
cellulai'. You get one number that goes 
w^herever you go. 

Other caniers are offering a different 
kind of one-number senice that can also 
follow you ai'ound electronically by routing 
calls to youi' office, home, cellulai' phone, or 
other location. If there's no response, the 
call goes to your voice mailbox. Meanw^hile, 
yoiu* cellulai^ phone will have a message on 
the screen indicating someone called. You 
can Usten as the caller leaves a message and 
decide w^hether to take the call. 

BellSouth's pioneering one-number 
service is called ProLink and costs $19.95 
a month, the same amount charged by 
U.S. West and Aii^ Touch for a similar 
ser\ice. AT&T's one-number service is 
called 1-500-PLUS and costs $7 a month, 
plus 25 cents a minute for ah' time. 



Time To Plan 

These one-number 



senices — combined 



with an airay of increasingly affordable 
communications equipment to plug into 
highly mobile cellulai^ offices — will open the 
way for small-business owTiers to become 
more active and more competitive aw^ay 
from theu' home bases. 

"If you haven't already done so," says 
Read Ziegler, du'ector of small-business 
marketing for MCI, *'you should start 
making a cellular-conununications plan to 
determine how you can turn your com- 
pany's phones into revenue generators 
instead of just an end-of-the-month ex- 
pense item." NB 
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if you don't grasp the reins and act 

like a leader-regardless of your 
formal position-your future these 
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My fever shot up to 106. 
My body was curled up 
in excruciating pain. 
My blood had gone haywire 
and was about to kill me. 
Suddenly, without warning, 

I was in full-blown 
sickle-cell anemia crisis. 
I owe my life to a lot of people. 

My wife who raced me 
to the emergency room, 

four doctors, 
three nurses, 
and 6 total strangers 
who I only know as 
type A Positive. 

Thank you. 
Your blood saved my life. 

A New York Blood Center 

Blood donors save lives. Chuck Vasser is living proof. 
To give blood call 1 800-933-BLOOP (25 66). 
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deciding ichether to hire a 
full'time computer expeii 
or use outside consultants. 



By Christophrr Roberi Baiian 



t the end of 1992, the fii-st year of 
operation for B&S Diversified Inc., 

J^^k the finn consisted of only four office 
workers and two field-based electri- 
cians. Sales at the Orlando, Fla., consti^uc- 
tion-contracting comi)any totaled just 



computers for servicing current and new^ 
accounts, Maybin says. The computers \vill 
provide only a short-term solution, how- 
ever, for the fii'm s information-access prob- 
lems, she says. For the long term, the 
company needs to establish a sender-based 
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Rapid growth at B&S Diversified, an Orlavdo, Fla., contracting firm, has shown omiers 
R( Mayhin, left, and Tanya Sims that they need to hire afidl-tirne technology expert 
for their cxpa)Lding computer system. 



$S(K),(X)(). The last thing on the minds of 
owners Tanya Sims and Rose Maybin that 
year \.,^ hiring a full-time technology 
professional. 

Just three years later, B&S Diversified is 
a $?i million comj)any with 12 employees in 
the main office and 46 electiicians in Uie 
field. Yet even though the corporate office 
has only six personal comjuiters, Sims and 
Maybin plan to hire a technologv^ pro. 

"It's ahva^. been a piioiity to impi 
jmputer oj stem, but we have gi'own so 
f • ^ it has been hard [for us] to fmd the 
time," Sims explains. Implementing tech- 
nology^ impn)\'e^jnents would be the full-time 
job of t\ technology- employee. 

T . ^ vital depailments in the company — 
^sUiUaung and purchasing — have only one 
PC each, but both ii will get additional 



V / 



phcrRoboi Baiion is a free-laii^ 
c/i Alf rny}dria, Va. 



computer network — a job for a techno^^^' 
staffer Both Sims and Maybin are well 
awai-e that n^ : . jrk engineeiing and man- 
agement are not tasks that r'^n be entiiisted 
to computer amateui-s. 

B&S moved in June to a larger building, 
and Sims and Maybin had cable installed for 
high-speed cL.... . .mmunicat! . Initiall\. a 

consultant will Uoc the cable tx) connect 
personal computers used hj the finn\> 
controller and three project managers. 
Later, the fuU-ume technology staffer will 
expand the net., .k to the rest of the firm's 
PCs and printers. 



Reasons To Make The Move 

Why hire a ^ .nput^^r gui-u rather than tur 
to outside l.^.^.^ . .^/i as consultant 
needed? For the u ners of E w.. S, the sourc 
of the 'v^'or w-^ part aiithmeti^ pai 
enti , . . ^aial optimism, and part 



I 



ness expeiience. 
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go from four to 58 employees in three ; • , 
that's rapid gi'owlh. At that rate, we could 
have 150 employees and 27 computei^s in 
another year or two. Logic tells you that you 
can't outsource forever, and we'll need to 
hire someone.'' 

Moreover, says Sims, she and her pail- 
ner have found that doing specialty w urk 
in-house — rather than empkning subcon- 
tractors — generally saves money and im- 
proves quality. 

Reasons To Hesitate 

Although the decision to employ a full-time 
information-systems specialist w^as clear- 
cut at BiSrS, it can be an agonizing choice at 
many small comj)ani That's bee; 
small-busini . . ow ... . . —many of whom ai'e 
technologv^ no\ices — often justifiiibly feai* 
that a computer specialist would merely sit 
around with little to do until the company 
computer system cr: hed or until hiU'dwcUT 
or softwai'e needed upgi'ading eveiy two 
years or so, oci^s technologj^ ad\ Lser Phil 
Anderson. 

A professor of strategic management of 
technology' at Dartr. ith College's Tuck 
School of Husii. , in Hanover, N.H., 
Anderson generally recomi..cnds that fii'ins 
outsource computer work to eliminate the 
risk ^f having to pay an occasionally idle 
teclinulog}' employee. 

Ho\' r, deciding whether to hire . 
expert ..r rely on outsidei-s for technology 
supp(Jit has to be bssed on .u^c^i's spt^^i^ 
to the individual company, according to 
' ; '\ch as Joseph Ehner, a software 
developer in L^TichburR, Va. 

Complexity And Importance 

Elrr^^ who also is \n< ut oi 400- 
member microcomputing sjMPal-inte** st 
group of the InformaUoL H^chnology ^. 
c.c.Jon of America, a 6,000-r:. .nber ti ade 
group Lc^ ed in Arling^lH, Va,, s^^s two 
fact^^ in the r^'^^^^^n maki^^^ are t^n 
complexit>' of y -omp'-^r^^- -^^^^^p and the 
imp<)n<ii ^ ' ; utf d data to the 
d'^v-to-(lMv oDeration of your bi. 

t5unrv>QP ^. sample, that your company 
accT"' ^ and re^^^i.cs ciudit-c^ard 

pa\TT *:ts by telephone; if ;'our computer 
les, hr ; n a one-hour wait for a 
consultant I am . .Jid brings the . ^ 
back up Ls a lot of lost iv . .nue." 
Or if \wa have '^^^cided its ui^.^e u> 
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integi'ate computer operations — connect- 
ing the accounting and inventory-control 
systems, for example — it's probably time 
to consider hiinng a full-time employee to 
handle complex operations, Elmer says. 

The Extra Benefits 

Keep in mind, also, that there can be 
intangible benefits to having youi' own 
technology professional on board, says 
Chiistopher Young, a pailner in the man- 
agement advisoi^ semces group of Deloitte 
& Touche LLR an accounting and business 
consulting firm based in Washington, D.C. 
For example, he says, a full-time technology 
expeil "could save thousands in ti'aining 
costs for new employees . . . and pinjjoint 
specific new technology uses for your 
business that could save or make you untold 
amounts of money." 

The cost of biinging such an expert on 
board would probably exceed $40,000 a 
year, says Rich Schinnell, a computer 
consultant and president of the Capital 
PC-User Group, in Rockxille, Md. He says 
a small fimi should not hire a recent college 
graduate at a low salary and then expect to 
be able to replace all the firm's outside 
technolog}^ contractoi-s. "K you hire some- 
one too cheap, they won't have the capabil- 
ity of working alone," Schinnell says. 

Sims of B&S Diversified says she under- 
stands that hiring a technology person is "a 
major investment, so we don't plan to pay a 
small salary." She adds that the fii'm is 
willing to take as long as a yeai^ to select a 
candidate. 'We have to make a wLse final 
decision, because you're talking about a big 
move for us," Sims says. In the interim, 
Roselind Weinstein, the company conti'ol- 
ler, will retain her unofficial position as 
com])uter sj)ecialist. 

The Outsourcing Option 

Tuck business school's Anderson says that 
hiring a technology st^iffer Lsn't the right 
decision for* every small or midsize com- 
pany. In fact, he says outsourx'ing is gener- 
ally the most cost-effective way to design 
and administer business computer systems. 
Most firms "can meet all their' needs" — 
including hai'dwai'e upgr*ades, periodic soft- 
ware-procm-ement advice, and mainte- 
nance — by using consultants, he says. 

Fir\st, Anderson says that shifting from 
spending up to $40,000 annually on tech- 
nology consultants to employing a $40,000- 
a-year, fuU-time computer whiz probably 
won't solve all of a business's technology 
j)r-oblems. For example, he says, many 
consultants uill accept a ser'xice contr^act 
stipulating that your computers will be up 
and running within one hour of a crash. By 
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contrast, your full-time employee could be 
at lunch or out sick or on vacation when 
your* system crashes. Moreover, he says, it 
doesn't make sense to hire a high-tech 
expert to simply wor-k on dubious projects 
until your network locks up. 

That also is the r-easoning of Larry 
Mercer, co-owner of Ram Grapliics, in 
Alexandria, Ind. "To me, it doesn't make a 
lot of sense to hire someone for their 
exjDerlLse and then find stuff for them to do 
such as clerical or data entry," he says. His 
75-employee finn sells made-to-order silk- 
screen T-shir-ts through the mail. The 
company's PCs have been networ^ked for 12 
years, and the fir'm has 12 Macir:itosh 
computers — used by its graphic artists — 
linked by a network called MacTops. 

Instead of hiring a full-time technology 
staffer. Mercer has contr'acted with a local 
finii for system upgr-ades and maintenance. 
The contract, which costs $18,000 to $25,000 
a year, stipulates a half-day time frame for 
fixing computers and rem- 
edying network break- 
downs. 



Although most of Ram Graphics' busi- 
ness comes thr'ough telephone orders — 
recjuiring that oper^ators enter data into the 
computer networ^k — Mercer says that 'Sve 
have always found ways to get around 
[computer breakdovmsl by taking orders 
the old-fashioned way. We've never had to 
tell a customer we can't jjrocess their order 
because our computer is down." 

The Bottom Line 

Neither B&S Diversified's nor Ram Graph- 
ics' apprmch to meeting technology needs 
is necessarily correct for other companies, 
says Young of Deloitte & Touche. "Technol- 
ogy is becoming such a pervasive part of 
doing business," he says, that "you really 
need to rely on people who not only can 
install the technology but can understand 
how to effectively and efficiently use it in 
yom^ business." 

Whether you decide on consultants or 
full-time employees, he says, be certain that 

you "take the time to se- 
lect people who fit your^ 
needs." \E 
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TO HIRE, OR NOT TO HIRE . . . 

If you answer yes to seven or more of the following 10 questions, you should strongly consider adding 
a full-time technology professional to your staff, according to Harvey Shrednick, a professor of management 
at Arizona State University and president of the Society for Information Management, in Chicago. 




■ 



Is information technology of strategic 
innportance to nny business? 



YES □ NO 





Is a large portion of my company's 
budget spent on computer-related 
products and services? 



YES 



NO 





Am I planning to make a major 
investment in computer hardware or 
■ software or in telecommunications 
products or services in the near 
future? 



Can I see value in having an 
information professional on my 
■ executive team? 

□ yes □ NO 



Are key members of the company 
enthusiastic about involving an 
information professional in my firm's 
long-term business strategy? 

□yes 



NO 




YES □ NO 




Do my principal competitors have 
information-systems professionals 
on staff? 



Can I see a competitive advantage 
in developing a computer network 
■ to integrate my organization's major 
processes, such as sales manage- 
ment, manufacturing, and finance? 



□yes 



NO 



□ YES 



NO 




Am I willing to take a calculated risk 
with new technology? 




Am I willing to play an advocacy 
role among my partners and 
associates for adopting 
technology in my business? 



YES 



NO 



10. 



YES □ NO 



Am I willing to take a long-term view 
of the value of developing a strong 
information-systems department? 

□ yes □ NO 
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With more than 100 delivered in just two short 



and combines a sopliisticated cockpit with a 
roomy, comfortable cabin. So no matter wliich 



years, the remarkable Citationjet is easily the hottest seat is your seat, you'll love flying the Citationjet. 



selling turbine-powered aircraft in business aviation. 
It outdistances every turboprop, every other jet - 
even other Citations. 

The reasons for such an accomplishment are 
many. Tlie affordable Citationjet costs less to operate 
than turboprops, including the smaller King Air C90B. 
It flies two miles higher, up to 150 mph faster and 
a whole lot quieter. Its short field perfonnance is 
unparalleled, requiring just 3,080 feet of runway to 
takeoff at full gross weight. And to top it off, it's built 
like it could last forever. 

Tlie single-pilot certified Citationjet is easy to fly 



Not since the original Citation came on 
the scene has an aircraft attracted such a large 
following, so fast. It's slightly aliead of its time. 
Way out in front of turboprops. 

We're offering the next century of affordable 
Citationjets, today. For more information on 
the new standard in light turbine aircraft, call 
Roger Wliyte, Vice President, Worldwide Sales, 
at 1-800-4-CESSNA. 
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BENEFITS 








Average spending on 
employee benefits declined 
slightly in 199Jf after years 
of spiraling upward. 



By Roger TIfOfNpson 




ower medical costs made it 
possible for employers to 
spend less on workers' ben- 
efits in 1994, the fii'st such 
decline since the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce began surveying em- 
ployers about henefitvS nearly 50 
years ago. 

The Chamber's latest study 
found the average cost of all 
benefits for a full-time employee 
slipped to $14,678 in 1994, do\\Ti 
$129 fi'om the yeai* before, when 
spending on benefits hit an all- 
time high. The total figure in- 
cludes Social Security, pensions, 
holidays, and \'acations. 

Benefit pa^ment^ as a per- 
centage of payroll declined to 40.7 
percent from a high of 41.3 percent 
in 1993. 

The study. Employee Benefits 
1995 Edition, sun^eyed 929 em- 
ployers nationwide. The first such 
sun^ey w^is conducted in 1947. The 
1995 report cites two major rea- 
sons for the reversal in the upwai^d 
spiral of benefit expenditui^es: 

Employers used more over- 
tiine in 1994 rather than hiiing 
new employees, sa\ing on benefit 
costs. "Qv^ertime has reached a 
record high," says Martin Lefl^ow- 
itz, author of the study and direc- 
tor of special projects at the U.S. 
Chamber. Health insui'ance and 
other benefits are tied to the 
number of workers, not the hours 
worked. 

More impoiiant, employers broke the 
pattern of rising health-insurance costs by 
relying more hea\ily on managed-care 
organizations and by shifting more costs to 
employees. Average health-insm'ance pre- 
miums paid by employers declined in 1994 
to $2,579, down $272 fi'om the 1993 figure. 

Rapidly rising health-insurance costs 
have forced employers in recent yeai's to 
implement a variety of cost-containment 
measures. Some affect plan design; others 
shift costs to employees. 

Neai'ly two-thiixls of the companies sur- 
veyed now offer health maintenance organi- 
zations (HMOs), which provide service for a 
fibced annual fee. And 57 percent offer 
prefeiTed provider organizations (PPOs), 



Employer's Average Outlay 



Industry 



Medical 
Total Insurance 



Transportation equipment 


$24,570 


$4,253 


Public utilities 


22,605 


3,709 


Petroleum 


19,334 


2,810 


Electrical machinery, 


18,338 


4,020 


equipment, ana supplies 






Machinery (excluding electrical) 


17,237 


3,399 


Chemicals and allied products 


17,163 


3,422 


Rubber, leather, and plastics 


16,045 


2,249 


Instruments and miscellaneous 


15,833 


2,455 


manufacturing 




4 


Insurance 


15,101 


2,342 


Printing and publishing 


13,467 


2,213 


Fabricated metal products 


13,139 


2,844 


Food, beverages, and tobacco 


12,810 


2,344 


Stone, clay, and glass products 


12,584 


2,561 


Pulp, paper, lumber, and furniture 


12,423 


2,607 


Hospitals 


12,085 


2,477 


Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing 


11,931 


2,479 


Primary metals 


11,763 


1,174 


Banks, finance companies, 


10,436 


1,636 


and trust companies 






Trade (wholesale and retail) 


9,469 


2.034 


Department stores 


8,792 


1,001 


Textile products and apparel 


7,198 


1,672 


Average For Ail Industries 


$14,678 


$2,579 


*Employer's Share Only 

SOURCE: U S CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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wilich negotiate discounted fees with doc- 
tors and hospitals. 

The study also found that 47 percent of 
those sun^eyed had increased or insti- 
tuted health-insurance deductibles during 
1993 and 1994. Employees pay deducti- 
bles out of pocket before the insurance 
kicks in. Ov^er the same period, 41 percent 
had increased the amount of premium 
paid by employees. 

Spending for all medically related ben- 
efits also decreased in 1994, to $3,754, 
down $241 from the year before. Medi- 
cally related costs include active and 
retiree health-insurance premiums; long- 
term and short-term disability benefits; 
dental, vision, and wellness benefits; and 




other health-related spending. 

Among the four regions used 
in the sun^y, the West regis- 
tered the highest spending on 
medically related benefits at 
$4,991 per employee. The North- 
east ranked second with $4,318, 
follow^ed by the Southeast at 
$3,393 and the East North Cen- 
tral (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin) at $;i,029. 

Since 1990, medically related 
benefit costs have climbed 50 
percent in the West, compared 
with only 11 percent in the East 
North Central. 
Other highlights of the study: 
Manufacturing firms paid 
significantly more in benefits 
than nonmanufacturing firms. 
(See the accompanying chart.) 

Fifty-sLx percent of the com- 
panies said they made contiibu- 
tions for theii' employees to 401 (k) 
sa\ings plans in 1994, up from 39 
percent in 1987. Seventy-five per- 
cent said they offer a 401 (k) plan, 
meaning that a nuinber of employ- 
ers that pro\ide the plans do not 
make contributions. 

Thirty-six percent reported 
contributing to traditional pen- 
sion plans, down from 48 percent 
in 1987. But 67 percent reported 
having traditional defined-bene- 
fit plans in place, indicating that 
almost half have sufficient funds 
their plans not to need to 





m 



contribute. 



^fi 



How To Order 

Copies of Employee Benefits 1995 Edi- 
tion are available for $29. To order, call 
1-800-G38-1450 betw^een 9:30 a.m. and 4:30 
p.m. Eastern time. In Maryland, call 
1-800-352-1450. 

Also availal)le through the same num- 
bers is the Employee Benefits Analyzer, a 
$95 softw^are program that lets companies 
compare their benefits with those of 
others in the same industry; region, and 
size category. The progi'am comes in 
IBM-compatible disks only. 

The survey publication and software 
can be purchased together for $115. 
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Family Business 



An irnpoiiant tool for commmiication and 
information; coping ivhen tragedy strikes. 



OBSERVATIONS 



A New Presence 
On The Internet 



By Shawn Nelton 

It had to happen. Family business is 
rapidly making its way onto the Internet. 

The largest presence belongs to the 
NetMarquee Family Business NetCen- 
ter, which went on line in June with 
information on management for family 
fii'ms from universities and other sources. 

You can explore articles on topics 
ranging from asset protection to women 
in family business — not quite from A to Z, 
but almost. 

You'll also find a calendar of family- 
business events nationwide and a section 
on trends and developments. Soon to 
come is an interactive forum for family- 
business owners. 

In addition, NetMarquee offers a wide 
variety of information for executives and 
entrepreneurs. You can find it on the 
Internet's WoHd Wide Web at http:// 
nmq.com. 

Enabling family-business owners to 
communicate with one another and with 
experts "makes the Internet a real impor- 
tant tool for them," says David E. 
Gumpert, NetMarquee's president. "It's 
something that's not as easy to provide 
through other media." 

NetMarquee is the creation of NetMar- 
quee Online Services Inc., of Needham, 
Mass., a company co-founded by 
Gumpert, w^ho was once the small-busi- 
ness editor of Tlie Harvard Business 
Review, and Paul R. Baudisch, formerly 
an independent marketing consultant. 

The company has established itself in 
the family-business field by helping other 
institutions and organizations establish 
Web sites. One of the best-designed and 
most-organized is that of the Family Firm 
Institute {] dtp: 11 jfi.org), an organization of 
professionals w^ho serve family fii'ms. 
Here you'll find a listing of family-busi- 
ness consultants and — of exceptional in- 
terest if you're hiring such a consultant — 
FFI's model code of ethical and profes- 
sional guidelines. 

FFI also lists education progi'ams and 
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other family-business organizations. Es- 
pecially fun is its featui'e "A Conversation 
On . . which offers interviews with 
professionals in the family-business field 
on a variety of topics. 

Here are some other Web sites of 
interest, some of them designed by Net- 
Marquee and others established inde- 
pendently: 

■ Oregon State University's Austin 
Family Business Program (Iittp:// 
www. hus.orst. edu/fam — bus/afbphome 
Mm). Oregon State offers articles, ref- 
erences, and opportunities for dialogue. 

■ Hale & Dorr (http:// 
W7VW. h a I e dorr, com/ fa m ily — directory 
.Jitml). This Boston-based law fii'm pro- 
vides articles on family business from a 
legal point of \iew. 

■ Mass Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
(Ii ttp://ivwiv. w a .s\s m utua I. com/fa m Ut2 
.}it)id) provides an oveniew^ of its latest 
family-business sui^ey and plans to ofier 
other information. 

■ Northeastern Unrversitv's Center 
for Family Business (http://nmq.com/ 
necfb) and Baylor University's Institute 
for Family Business (http://nmq.com/ 
baylor) offer articles and other informa- 
tion. 

■ Attorneys for Family-Held Enter- 
prises (http://7i7nq.coni/aflie), one of the 
newest sites, provides articles on law and 
plans other offerings. 

Keep in mind that some of these sites 
are still in the developmental stages. They 
may have a limited number of featui'es, or 
theii' design or organization may still need 
some fine-tuning — some are hard on the 
eyes. 

But enter this brave new^ w^orld with a 
sense of humor — like the folks at OSU. 
For one offering, a preview^ of a case- 
study feature expected to be up and 
running early this year, they show a 
lal)()rtT with a shovel and post this w^arn- 
ing: "This page is still under heavy 
construction!" 



MARK YOUR 
CALENDAR 




Feb. 22, Midland, Texas 



"Developing a Stui'dy Family Business 
Stnactui'e" is a progi-am sponsored by the 
Baylor University Institute for Family 
Business. To be repeated Feb. 29 in San 
Antonio. Call Susan Meacham at (817) 
755-2265. 



Feb. 26-27, New York City 



"Trust and Estate Planning for High-Net- 
Worth Indiriduals" is a conference for 
professionals, high-net-w^orth indi\iduals 
and theii' families, and family office man- 
agers. For more infoiTnation, call the 
Institute for International Reseai'ch at 
1-800-999-3123 or, in New York state, 
(212) 661-8740. 



March 12, South Hadley, Mass 



"Perpetuating the Family Business — The 
Ultimate Management Challenge" is a 
seminal' featuring Nations Business col- 
umnist John L. Ward. Call the University 
of Massachusetts Family Business Center 
at (413) S45-1537. 



March 17-19, New York City 



"The Cornell University Conference on 
the Entrepreneiu-ial Family — Building 
Biidges" is aimed at building nationwide 
academic interest in the study of families 
in business. Familv-business owners and 

«.' 

managers as well as educators and family- 
business prof( ionals ai'e in\ited. For 
more infoniiation, call Ramona K.Z. Heck 
at (607) 255-2591. 



March 20, Washington, D.C 



'Taking Care of Nuts and Bolts" is a 
morning workshop that adch^esses some of 
the details of ensuiing the long-term 
success and survival of a familv business. 
Call the Center for Family Entei^pnse at 
George Washington University at (202) 
994-9150. 



How To Get Listed 



This list of fainily-husincss eve7ds fea- 
tures natio7ial and regional programs 
that are open to the public. Send your 
item three months in advance to Fa7nily 
Business, Nation's Business, 1615 H 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20062- 
2000. 
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FAMILY BUSINESS 



Case Study: Getting Beyond A Tt'agedy 



*)lae^ Gootfantn. 47, had a reputatko m a 
ettnmeSy iimMwiftil oftrapnaieia: When 

But A months aip^ Mae was ahzuA 
denced. R« nd faii aoo. DnkL 23, were 
faUng alny a eountiy mad when bach wen 
hit far a speedii« triKk IMd had muUple 
faniiB«R. but Mac wia abnost eniabed. 

Afto- months of eanataot therapji 
Mae hM nnpravvd. but the atxident has left 
him a iMvaii^jlie. Hb wfle, Maiy 4S, haa not 
been able to eape with the siCuatkn and 
evi\ bear to see Mac bi this oonditiQO. In 2S 
jfean ctf inarriw^ she has kamni Um cnt^ 
as a bmi dsum e . hard-charging, yet ver> 



lovmg hiaband. She has never been so 
sercrety tested, and she's oat sure die has 
the stRngtb to ftce Bfe with Uac none Mac 
has nade piunieas hi h«nung to deal with 
his Emfted capMittea. %t he's aware of the 
tranendons oonffiet that Mary is feeling 
and haa told her to have if she thnnaes 

Mac wants to stay in bnwinww, maintain 
cantnl of his compan}; and have David 
sisiiiiiu the nile of |i i ah^nt "I can help 
David with stracefffe dHUom. and he can 



Response 1 

Crises Present 
Opportunities 



The finndmsns need to know tfa^ are 
reapondtag in wiQWtfasi sf* not alall ommtal 
lAer a criria. Goflt. anga; extremes of 
Hitimiwi and pesidmiBnt nd tenilnfcai sr^ 
aD nvmai raaetlans. thw fm£y to get 
bade on trade, Mhpi and eonficia most be 
ftanlc^ Aenased. Macand ahndd nse 
this dme to taft about thar nfaiimiht) and 
iM tfaqr need to do. whether tfaegr st^r 
tqtethcr or parL Vfy 
Kuesa is that Mary wfll 

find the coonge to fltSDi but ahe and Mac tmed 
to explcf* wiQia to craie a new rehtitiniihip. 
uith both iotimite wl tadapandent timea. 

David afaould make dear hfa need to punnie 
Km dreams. Mac should encourage David to 
'''"r hb star and help lk«e him bom *tevivir 
Ai the same time, Mac should keep the 
Devkl may be hack! 
•^tnntity had boOt a strung man- 
^lemanl leaait one that has so br kept the 
uMiUM^y gdng without him. Sam, aa be plans 
fcr the tonre of the hadnam and the pondbil- 
Hy cf^Us own rebtra. he may wkdi to ConnAEe 
the roie that team hse been playing. He also 
a ffwiiphitiit understandlTi^ »( rnvvfinU 

mn lend bfllvea. Mac 
Slid Mary should con- 
dder what rale ahe 
woidd want, if aQ3i to the oorapany and aho 
plan a smooth transibanftrfaferKum. with 
acUnstmenfis Jfar Ui diaafaflky 

Oisea prBMntoppoftnnltim. Now b thi> 
pcffkt tfane ftr asdi of the Goodmans to 
rollout their ftrtore. They wiD want to asli 
Tlwuanbea whet they hwe learned bi the 
peat dx mantha aboot their atra^Oia aw) 





help me," says Mac "What other 2a-year- 
oid ki given this kind of opportrndtyT 

Da^ however, haa never had a dedre to 
work in his £tther*s oonqiany. Muskr is Ub 
pasaun. "I dont want to hurt Dad, but I 
want my chance to make it,' says 
Dwdd. "Dad sees this m an opportunity. I 
see it as a burdea" 

Davki wanto to know how hp can bnip his 
fitfber without actually joining the caapansi 
butbedoeant wBnttobescenasdfadqyalCv* 
pursuing Ma dream. Mac wants to know 
bow he en stay to the budneea. Mars 
meanwhile, ia undecided about her fiiture. 
Each wants to know: "What do we do nowT 



Response 2 



Joining A Firm 
Must Be Voluntary 




JamHUbmit- 
DmniM, co-fimudrr 



ViaHmgimjBmilg 
ii ■ 0md 



kto wait on. 



TMb Hefaa pcwwnto arlual f lunih -tni*inrw 

dBsnnnai^ cannaailBrf im In nwitihmi itf ihr 
FkMd^ nm laallmie and nhud b> (^irviiui 
CriMkjt a eanMdUnc partMr In Uw FM^ 
fUmhwm HmmttMt, a cn— lilh^t mrvmbm- 
tkm tn I'hnMh. MadUsi an daa«cd to 
pralMt hMttjr privacy TV aallufs' mihihaii 
d» not iwciwi w fl? rrflrrt tW vim of th* 
kMtHulr ( «>fF}rifftit r by iht ftuniij t\m 
iMakMto. Bn)»klim. Mm. 



The difBctthv in tti ■ 
trandtfanh 
suiTonnding 

Goodmans' i re- 

minder of tuM uuiMicuuii ii m u> tjegin 
Kuceearion planning aa earty aa poadble. 

I wouM advfae Mae. Mao; and DavM to 
meet and dSscuss what is impartant to each 
of them. Inthis€ane,oneartheniiOarkBRM!a 
is a dsaaic dash of 
ptmytiuuB of reafity 
Mac sees his prapodtkm as an opportunity f' T 
Davkl. whOa Davfcl beBevca ft to be a boni- r 

In my viea^ IMA ahouU pumie Ms dn ..m 
and not join the budneaa. Ftatk^iation iu a 
IhmQy hiidnas muat be vohmt*i>, nax an 
oblgadon. Davk) couU aaM and aupport Mac 
in other ways. Fbr example, he coidd serve or 
Mac's buaid of dkwtora. 

Mary's taafaOlty to deal with Mac's condltfam 
la ondgniandaUa. And Mac seems to show 
compaadon and support fcr bar M slw tdM to 
ooae to grips with ber new divumslanees. Itfai 
not dear if Mae ahowB simOar oanpHidon and 
support for Ms son. Dmid is deaBi« with the 
issuea that cqtop with being in ynur earfy 
aOs— the nmi to 
chanfie your rehthin- 

nWps with your parenu and 

wtuh. and testii^ biitid orar dadna. 

David b alao deafing with a da^ to be 
•un»*thF»-«nppartive of his mother M 
ahe makcn her penond deeWoQ to ati^ or 
leave, and supportive of and kiyd to hte 
father, wtthcuit hminfc ^* Join tlir budneaa. 
It win hdp if Mao «nd Mac noofniH 
^■bat Dwdd is gdi^ through and avdd 

taking advHtage of his dadR to pkasw hb 
(Mnnta. 



Jamm I. /f#r«nt 

t^rham Knter- 

at Kmnrmu- Sl9h 

Go. 



Hft Mirhnrl Hnrritr 



Yule Duel 
(Continued) 

The '.''.i: h.i-- '■'lilt-il iind 
Jeniungii OHiiiimt' got ihrouf^ 
without going to juL 
That may not iouod Kka 
nnn, becainie. lAer tD. the 
same couU be Mid of rocMt 
fUaion'^ Bmuwst readen. But 
Qifaunw had batsar faaaon 
than mnat people to worry 
abmtt a visit to the liammcr 
in 1996. 

He it the Utlr Kock. 
AHl, btMneaottan whoae 
daiding OvutmM im^y^ 
angulfad hia honw in mA* 
Bona of Ij^ita and who wan 
tha anfafact ofa MaUqr It 6n 
tnw in thia magatina l8e> 
«What life Im About,' 
Ikaeaim \m ) In 19M. hia 
n aighbor a i rimd by tha traffic 
jna that OafaamV otiwni- 
pBMHi pwduc a d g ot the 
Arkanaaa Supraiae Oourt to 
onler thr lifchtji nitinguiahed 
Oflbime, who* oompany taita 
new drugi on votunttsan ftr 
mQarolMraiaoeQtknl oompa- 
niaa, 

Ughta anyway ' including an 
anf{pl rthnUtni; tnuv) and 
winitid up fuihtiDga 
jaii term. 

The Supreme Court found 
MmgttUlyareaaftwiitihia 
pnatiyibutau^Hndada 10- 
day jad eentmc* and ontevad 
hun to pay SlOjQOO in finea 
and oouil ooala 

^tn the recant moCioa pirtuw 
rH:ldafOnauna."'CW 
Jualkv Bradley JMaonwftKe. 

"it VI .1* «.TtH ir vrwi hufld iL 
tniUl it, iiiMl Ut*,> ili>i COWB- 

LMt yaar waa a buiQr ana far 
Oafaoma. who fiM far peiamal 
Ch^ter II bankniplcy in July 
In napooaa to aotts affMirt 
htm by fafend nr-f 

ut uih^dly unpiuu imuim' 



U«bankniptcyfBlng 
idxnrad he had piai^ aTaneta 
to pay the danoa. btfwewr, and 
hia attorney; Robert Lowry, 
fay* that anyone to whom 
adiome mv«B money will be 
pnid "100 oenta on the doHar' 
TV idea behind the Chaplar 
a minit.LowiytBHattLWaa 




riTnTill I 



ginBiy to "pTDVont aome over- 
glfppi,^ fay individuala In gw- 

eiwnent trfBcea." 

OOxime i« challenging the 
AilunM* Supreme Court's di>- 
onan in Meral court, on r^li- 
gioua and free^pm-h >Tt'und8. 
.wlheataihMioli^up 
wwtem little Rock agata Fbr 
WW. though, moat rfth«e 3 
mOtianliijtfahBvefaunda 
hunv-'oo kam.' Lowiy cm* 
ph^a^-Hrt Wfth Difncy 
WWd, where auihdouai^ 
pl^ an fiu* iaoc« oommon 

th,in m iJttlr Rnck 

What's In A Name? 

Fi^nmat people.') 

card i»iual one nwn t.. let 

the w«U know who you aw. 

Othefm.thouitfi.u»bumaa 

cgi* to CDOV^ a more oan- 

I tbabivbiMioBnlfa^^''*^' 

wha *«,«*^^ 
vioe CcmpuServe Ju|j» 

idenlifiee him an *Ed 

Ev ffr ylua.' h nay*, in «mer 

MRk that he bebevaa m 

OanpuServa and he^ ^ 
do hta beat to mafca yoo baliow 

miUtoo. , ^ . 
Ukffwiaff with rrank 

l^iQiennn. whnw rfatknery 



once idcntiBed him aaprari- 
dent dVotuex Induatriea. a Loa 
AngeleB company that rapaifs 
and replacea wamhouae doors. 
(Wr featured Vfartex in a oww 
story Q ouuplr of yean ago— 
Tiaan gin earii^Tfaur 
Company.' February 1994.) 
When PuBtamn trandbmod 
Vnr^fx into Q much mon* taam- 
' •mpuny. \w hod new 
' madf up that 
ilkiTMii), Head 

i'«tthenareakAaf 
^uu (jui iherv who uae buaineia 
' ■■"1- 'TMirh the wmewiq^to 
' ttinf thnee 
. - ; u..- ; -it naearw^ 
your company ie Uka, and what 
your rale ia in it Let uH know € 
woVo right Send us jitiur card 
by mail iPWSpiiitBd 
Bnterprue. Natiant Bumiem. 
1615HS(nrt,NW. 
Waahingtun. DC 20062). or 
fax a copy to u« at * 202 > HH7- 
3437 

Well let you know 
what turns up; 
you faOts with 
otd-fiMhknad 
buaitxaa cards 
might pkk upnow 
kfaaa 

Eagstra! Eggstra! 

•j .Miirk i)iivi> t- uitt- III 
thoae people who uaea an 
umauni titkr. he ogne hi« It t 
tan'J Marknatift. 
bnovatwn CapitaUat' 

Fair floough. He^ akn pnai- 
danl tfa oanpaaiy oOad 
Qnprtra Bnlai|vjaaak in 
Birmingham. Ala. Davie and 
Efgprtra appeared bnelU in 
tfaiaapaoaa little owr three 
yean ago, won after he intrv- 
dueod the EnaardaBr-« ^ 
thetic-nibber. ogg^faand ob- 
ject that he oilb the Watkfk 
StaaOait EaaRiae Machinr He 
Hyahrhaaaowaold'ii little 
om 700.000" EaPHRtea: 
they have faandoiair way onto 



the sbetm of chama nich 08 
Braokalane and Office Depot, 
and EflptrajuiA hind its sixth 
employee. 

It's aauic bet Aat there's no 
aioRiRe madiine any easier to 
MatB.%iuhoklthc 
^iperciaer in the pahn of your 
hand and aqueeae. How hard 
you have to aqueeae depends 
on the Efgpwmxer^ onlor— ivd 
is soft. Uue IS firmer, and pur- 
ple is really firm. 

Davis my» his immtian ia 
great for building the grip (and 
we know aoooe athletic types 
who badt him up): the red var^ 
aion works juatftrte far moat 
people, but Oavi* reoomnifloAl 
Oic purple one fur mountain 
chmbera, beyood wham no one 
needs a finner grin. 

Davis alin apenda a kit of 
tkne in hie oooaulting buaineoa; 
he uaea uhraaound to check 
out cncks at micknriiower 
and petnchemteal plantA. and 
he trains iiupecton to do the 
same-'Hiat 
may sound 
like an 
odd combi- 
nation, but 
Davis seems 
u> be adapt at in- 
uneating juxtapoai- 
tiona. 

F^ir i*xample. he 
'■oath at an 
■ '!l'".-«how 
ii might 
soo 
t. nnd 



markelmg tool <heli impnnt 
corpurata kipw on the 
E gp a iiisu at end as a way to 
oombat the hand prafalacns that 
can afflict workan in poultry 
ptania 

Ifreading about all this 
baa gotten y«i anciUfd, yoa 
can laam moie by colling 
^pgrn EntnpnaBs at 1-800- 
8GB.B0GS. II 
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Effolis are wider way 
to enlist viore small 
businesses in the fight 
against drug nse by 
employees. 



By David Warner 




he driver was smoking a maiijuana 
joint vvliile ti'aveling dowTi U.S. Route 
1 in Maryland when his tandem dump 
truck struck a bridge abutment, 
flipped end over end, and landed in a river. 
Fortunately, the chiver w^as not injui^ed. 
The $51,000 truck, however, was a tx)tal loss. 

That drug-related accident in 1982, 
says Harold C. Green, president of Cham- 



and 74 percent have formal anti-drug 
policies. 

The businesses that employ the major- 
ity of U.S. workers — the small and me- 
dium-sized firms — for the most part have 
been standing on the sidelines in the war 
on drugs, either because they lack the 
resources or the knowledge to fight the 
problem or because they don't believe 
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The cost to business of such drug use, 
according to estimates by various drug- 
prevention organizations, is $75 billion to 
$100 billion each year in lost productivity 
and higher health-care and workers' com- 
pensation costs. Also, employee drug 
users have higher absentee and tardiness 
rates than nonusers. 
To combat the pervasiveness of the 
problem, the Partnership for a 
Drug-Free America and the 
Community Anti-Drug Coali- 
tions of America (CADCA) have 
re-energized their three-year- 
old National DRUGS DONT 
WORK Partnership campaign. A 
major goal is to involve small 
companies to a greater degree in 
the war on drugs. 

The idea, says William J. 
Kaufiuann, president of the part- 
nership, is to raise the level of 
aw^areness of drug abuse among 
w^orkers in small companies. 

The Partnership for a Drug- 
FYee America, formed in 1986, is 
a coalition of volunteers from the 
communications industry that 
has donated time and talent in a 
public-service campaign against 
drug abuse. CADCA, an organi- 
zation of activists in 3,800 com- 1 
munities, and the DRUGS - 
DONT WORK partnership ! 
were established bv then-Presi- 1 



A drug-related accident involviiig one of Ins diunp-truck driuers prompted Harold Graii, scco)id 
from right, to adopt a dmg-testing and employee-assistance program at his paving company. 



berlain Contractors, Inc., prompted him 
to adopt a comprehensive safety progi'am 
at his Laurel, Md., paving company and, 
in 1987, a drug- testing and employee- 
assistance program. 

But Green's 60-employee company is 
not typical of small firms when it comes to 
drug-prevention programs. 

According to the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics, only 3 
percent of small businesses have drug- 
testing programs, and only 12 percent 
have a formal policy on drug use. 

In contrast, among larger companies — 
those with 250 or more employees — 46 
percent of employers test their workers, 



there is a drug problem among their 
workers. 

The statistics, though, suggest there is 
a problem. According to the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse, part of the 
Depailment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, 74 percent of the 11.7 million drug 
users in the country are employed either 
full time or part time. In addition, the 
figures indicate, as many as 23 percent of 
them use illegal drugs on the job. 

Drug users with jobs can be found in 
e\^ery profession, from law fii^ms to con- 
struction companies, according to the 
NIDAs National Household Sun^ey on 
Drug Abuse. (See the chart on Page 55.) 



dent Bush's Drug Ad\isory 
Council to provide high-level 
leadership to private-sector anti- J 

drug efforts. g| 

The DRUGS DON'T WORK 
progi'am can provide businesses with 
low-cost senices and products to set up J 
drug-free-workplace progi'ams, such as a 
how-to manual, a model drug-testing pro- 
gi'am, and information on the U.S. De- 
partment of Ti'ansportation's drug-test- 
ing requii'ements. Progi^ams in 26 states ^ 
are affiliated with the DRUGS DON'T a 
WORK initiative, with many run by state ' 
and local chambers of commerce. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
through a nonprofit affiliate, the Centers 
for Workforce Preparation, is supporting I 
the national effort. The center is serving 
as a clearinghouse for information on 
state and local chambers' drug-free- 
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workplace programs and is urging em- 
ployers to pledge that they will strive for 
a drug-free workplace. 

A DRUGS DONT WORK campaign to 
receive written pledges from 80,U00 busi- 
nesses by the end of liH^T kicks off in 
February. (See the pledge Ccuxl.) 

stablishing a drug-free-workplace 
progi'am is the quickest and most 
effective way for businesses to have 
an impact on the country's drug 
problem, Kaufmann says. But such pro- 
gi'ams also have a positive effect on a 
company's bottom line, he notes. 

Chcimberkiin Contractoi^s' Green says he 
has seen "a substantial reduction in insiu'- 
ance costs fi'om what they would have been 
if I hadn't put the [ch'ug] progi^am in place." 
His premiums for workers' compensation 
and general liability insm-ance, including 
auto insui'ance, ch'opped to $132,000 last 
yeai- from $252,000 in 1987, the year he 
instituted the ch'ug jirogi'am. 

Alabama, Florida, and Georgia have laws 
that pro\ide companies that establish drug- 
fi^ee-workplace progi'ams with a 5 percent 
discount on workers' comp premiums. 
Among other states considering such meas- 
lU'es ai^e Aiizona, New^ Jersey, North 
Carolina, and Wa^sliington. 

And ch-ug-fi^ee-workplace progi'ams don't 
just save employers money — they can save 
people's lives, says Mai'k Goodson, presi- 
dent of Goodson Electric, an electrical 
conti'actor in Pabiietto, Fla. 

Because of the cb'ug progi'am his com- 





On A Payroll 
And On Drugs 




Percentage Of Full-Time Employees 
Ages 18 To 34 Using Drugs. By Industry 


Construction 


15.4% 


Wholesale Trade 


13.6 


Retail Trade 


12.2 


Repair Services 


11.3 


Transportation 


9.0 


Finance 
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Manufacturing 


8.1 


Professional 


6.5 
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pany set up with the help of the Manatee 
County Chamber of Commerce, 'Ve were 
able to inten^ene in a young man's life, to 
help liim," says Goodson, refening to an 
employee who was ha\ing family and job 
problems related to drug use. "I had a good 
man, and I saved a good employee." 

When a company is setting up a drug- 
fi-ee-workplace progi'am, says attorney 
Mai'k A. de Bernai'do, managing pailner of 
the Washington office of the law fii'm 
Littler, Mendelson, Fastiff, Tichy & Mathi- 
ason, it's impoilant for the fiiTn to have a 
fonnal wiitten policy that lays out the 
proscnbed activities and the consequences 
for using cb-ugs and to communicate that 
policy to employees. 

"Every small business in the country 
should have a wiitten policy against di'ug 



abuse," says de Bernardo, who adds that 
the policy should be communicated con- 
sistently and repeatedly. 

De Bernardo, who also is executive 
dii'ector of the Washington-based Institute 
for a Drug-Free Workplace, says firms 
adopting dnig policies and testing should 
consult a law^^er or seek help from gi^oups 
such as his or the DRUGS DONT WORK 
partnership to ensure that they are in 
compliance with federal, state, and local 
laws. The institute represents business on 
national and state policy making on 
workplace ding testing and drug-abuse- 
prevention issues. (See the resources list 
below.) 

Another element of a drug-fi'ee- 
workplace progi'am, says Chamberlain 
Contractoi-s' Green, is an employee-assis- 
tance progi'am. An EAP provides workers 
with access to counselors who are experts at 
dealing with chug abuse, financial difficul- 
ties, and other problems that might affect 
employees' job perfoiTnance. 

Although an EAP may not be crucial to 
the success of a cb-ug-free-workplace pro- 
gi'ain, Goodson, of 45-employee Goodson 
Electric, says an EAP makes it easier for 
employees who might have a substance- 
abuse problem to come forward. "Knowing 
that the program exists," he says, "has 
broken down the banier between the boss 
and the employees." fE 

• To order a reprint of 
♦m* this sto^vj, see Page 61. 

For a fax copijy see Page 37, 



Where To Itirn For Help 



A number of resoiu'ces are available to 
employers who are ti'jing to keep their 
workplaces — and their w^orkers — free of 
di-ugs and alcohol. Here are some of them 



The Center for Substance Abuse 
Treatment has a hot line to provide ad\ice 
about and refen'aLs to choig- and alcohol- 
treatment services for individuals. Call 
1-800-662-4357. 




Community Anti-Dmg Coalitions of 
America, now affiliated with the National 
DRUGS DONT WORK Paitnership, has 
brought together schools, businesses, re- 
ligious groups, law^-enforcement agencies, 
and others in 3,800 communities across the 
countiy to develop local plans and progi'ams 
to combat drug abuse. Write the organiza- 
tion at 901 N. Pitt St., Alexandria, Va. 
22314; or caU (703) 706-0578. 



The Employee Assistance Profession- 



als Association, an organization of em- 
ployee-assistance progi'am (EAP) provid- 
ers, has information on selecting an EAP 
and on such progi'ams' usefulness in dealing 
with workers' problems, including drug and 
alcohol abuse. Write the association at 4601 
N. Fairfax Dme, Suite 1001, Ai'lington, Va. 
22203; or caU (703) 522-6272. 




The Institute for a Drug-R'ee 
Workplace represents business on issues 
related to drug-abuse prevention and test- 
ing. It can, for a fee, help firms set up 
drug-free -workplace policies. Contact the 
institute at 1225 I Street, N.W, Suite 1000, 
Washington, D.C. 20005; (202) 842-7400. 




The National Cleaiinghouse for Alco- 
hol and Drug Infomiation has specialists 
who can answ^er questions on all aspects of 
substance abuse. It also has many publi- 
cations and other educational materials, 
including \ideos, about alcohol and drug 



abuse. They ai'e available at low or no cost. 
Write the clearinghouse at PO. Box 2345, 
Rock^ille, Md. 20852; or call 1-800-729-6686. 




The National Institute on Drug Abuse/ 
Center for Substance Abuse Prevention can 
pro\ide a free information kit to employers 
on the development and implementation of 
drug-fi'ee- workplace programs. Its 
w^orkplace "helpline" can pro\ide answ^ers 
to questions concerning drug and alcohol 
use on the job. Also available through the 
helpline Ls a Ust of drug-testing laboratories 
that have been certified by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Senices. Call 
1-800-^3-4971. 




The U.S. Chamber of Commerce/ 
Center for Workforce Preparation is acting 
as a cleaiinghouse for infoiTnation on suc- 
cessful anti-chTig progi'ams set up by state 
and local chambei-s of commerce. Call (202) 
4^3-5525. 
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By Raiidtj Myers 

asten your seat belts. 
Fresh off its biggest une- 
year gain since 1958, 
as measured by the 
Standard & Poor s 500-stock 
index, the stock market en- 
tered 1996 at a sprinter's pace 
that would seem to defy the 
laws of market science — 
namely, that prices don't ad- 
vance this far this long with- 
out pausing for a coirection. 

With last year's big gains, 
the stock market has now 
gone five years — the longest 
such period in history — with- 
out a correction of at least 10 
percent. 

Perhaps that reversal will 
come this venr. But as if to 
prove it wa n'* tired yet, the 
stock market l)urst out of the 
starting gates on the first day 
of trading in the new year, 
sending the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average up 60 points. 
And so, while virtually no- 
body is anticipating a repeat 
of the market s 1995 perfor- 
mance this year, neither do 
analysts see many reasons for 
the bull market to end. 

Of course, few prognostica- 
tors had forecast a big rally 
for 1995, either, and yet that's 
what they got. The average 
stock mutual fund posted a 
total return (price apprecia- 
tion plus reinvested diridends 
and capital gains) of 31.1 per- 
cent, the biggest gain since 
1991, according to Lipper 
Anal}i:ical Sei^ces Inc. 

Trailing The S&P 500 

Most funds, however, failed to 
match the peifonnance of the 
S&P 500, which consists of 
big-company stocks and re- 
turned a whopping 37.6 per- 
cent. The fourth quarter was 
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the weakest of the year, owing 
largely to a sell-off in technol- 
ogy issues, which had led the 
market for the first nine 
months of the year. Many had 
predicted that a technology 
sell-off would send the whole 
market crashing, but it didn't. 
The average general stock 
fund still rose 3.05 percent in 
the fourth quarter. 

The average gain among 
domestic taxable bond funds 
was 3.53 percent in the fourth 
quarter and 15.22 percent for 
all of 1995. Some funds that 
hold only long-teiTn issues did 
much better, reflecting the 
34.2 percent i^etum earned by 
the Treasury's benchmark 30- 
year bond, which closed the 
year with a yield just under 6 
percent. 

Despite that remarkable 
advance, it was the stock 
market that caught the pub- 
lic's fancy last year. Its best- 
peifoniiing sectors w^ere aero- 
space issues, up 57 percent, 
drug manufacturers, up 56.8 
percent, and savings and 
loans, up 52.2 percent, accord- 
ing to Media General 
Financial Services Inc., in 
Richmond, Va. (See the 
fourth-quarter chart on Page 
58. ) Of the 60 industiy gi'oups 
tracked by Media General, 
only two — textile manufactur- 
ers and metals companies — 
turned in a negative perfor- 
mance for the entire yeai\ 

While it is reasonable to ex- 
pect U.S. stock gains to mod- 
erate in 1996 — no one is pre- 
dicting another 37 percent 
advance by the S&P 500— it 
is not unreasonable to think 
that stocks could continue 
higher, perhaps by the 10 per- 
cent that Wall Street, on aver- 
age, is expecting. 

Data from Ibbotson 





an't understand why dad 
won't retire? Think your 
kids could never run the 
company? Worried how the family 
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Associates, a Chicago-based research fimi, 
show that the S&P 500 advanced by 25 
peixent or moi'c in 18 separate year. . ince 
1926, and in 10 of those instances it pro- 
duced a positive return again in the sub- 
sequent year. Similarly, U.S. long-term 
government bonds rose by more than 25 
percent three times since 1926 (all in the 
1980s), and they advanced again in two of 
the subsequent years. 

Keeping The Ball Rolling 

What could keep the markets moving 
ahead in 1996 when histoiy suggests that 
a correction is long overdue? The same 
factors that aided it in 1995 (strong coipo- 
rate profits amid slow economic growth 
and negligible inflation), combined with 



what Don Havs, director of investment 
strategy at the brokerage firm Wheat 
First Butcher Singer, also in Richmond, 
calls the tendency of money to go "w here 
its treated best." 

In 1996, that could again be domestic 
stocks, pro\ided that the Federal Reserve 
Board continues to cut shoit-teiTn interest 
rates, as it did twice in 1995. Lower rates 
would help to keep the slow-growing econ- 
omy from drifting into a recession and 
would boost bond prices. 

Lower rates also would reduce yields on 
low-risk mvestments such as certificates 
of deposit, making them unattractive to 
all but the most safety-conscious in- 
vestors. One-yeai^ CDs were already yield- 
ing just 4.96 percent, on average, by the 
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Stock Performance In The Fourth Quarter 



Industry Group 
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end of 1995, compared with 5.72 percent a 
year earlier. 

Here's what most Wall Street experts 
are advising investors to do in 1996: Avoid 
long-term bonds in your fixed-income 
portfolio, since yields are already nearly 
two percentage points lower than they 
were a year ago and are not much higher 
than the yields on intermediate-term 
bonds (such as five-year Treasuries), 
which are far less sensitive to interest- 
rate changes. 

Avoid Inflated Stocks 

In the stock market, look for companies 
whose shares weren't overly inflated by 
1995 s i^ally and that have a good chance 
to improve earnings. Ironically, many ana- 
lysts expect good things from the same 
sectors that did well in 1995. 

The fourth-quarter shakeout in com- 
puter-technolog}' stocks has made some of 
those issues far more affordable than they 
were just a few months ago. 'Tlie technol- 
ogy sector is probably going to be an un- 
derperformer for the first three or four 
months of the year while it heals its 
bruises, but as we head into April, May, 
and June, it may once again become a 
darling of Wall Street," says Hays. 

That would be particularly true if, as 
expected, technology companies increase 
their earnings about 30 percent on aver- 
age this year, triple the rate expected for 
coiporations as a w^hole. 

"WeVe kind of stepping back into the 
technology area, particularly semiconduc- 
tors," says Charles Smith, chief invest- 
ment officer for Fort Pitt Capital Group, a 
small, value-oriented investment firm in 
Pittsburgh. 'The market for the past sev- 
eral months has focused on Internet com- 
panies and thrown semiconductors and 
other computer names to the wayside," he 
says, and that affords a fresh buying op- 
portunity in those sectors. 

Smith also likes the outlook for finan- 
cial stocks, despite their tremendous run 
in 1995. "We still think some of the banks 
look attractive," he says. "As long as inter- 
est rates don't spike, we think they can 
gi^ow their earnings by 10 to 12 percent 
this year." 

In sum, Wall Street experts suggest 
that there's no reason for investors to 
make radical changes in their investment 
strategy heading into 1996. Stay alert, 
though, for any persistent pickup in price 
or wage inflation or economic growth, 
which could prompt the Fed to reverse its 
current bias toward lower interest rates 
and throw a monkey wrench into both the 
stock and bond markets. 

Rand 11 MyevH is a financial writer in 
Dover, Pa. 
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ESTATE PLANNING 



Eight Lame Excuses To Procrastinale 



By James R. McDanid 

Although small-business owners create 
and manage successful companies, they 
are notorious for not doing estate plan- 
ning. Many prosperous small-business 
owners die with no estate plan, leaving 
their heirs owing substantial estate taxes. 

Proper estate planning can give small- 
business owners the confidence 
that their assets 
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will be passed 
on in the manner that they 
intend and that the business they have 
worked so hard to build can continue 
without ha\ing to be sold to cover taxes. 

One of the more frustrating aspects of 
trying to help people with estate planning 
is overcoming the strong inertia that in ef- 
fect can prevent the process from getting 
started. Here are the "eight best excuses" 
I heai' most often — along with my replies: 

Excuse 1 : IVe just been too busy but as 
soon as I have more time, Fll get started. 

Reply: Letting yourself be too busy is 
simply a convenient excuse to put off 
something that you think you will always 
be able to do later. Unfortunately, an un- 
expected event such as an automobile ac- 
cident or a stroke can occur before you 
make time to start planning. 

Excuse 2: I don't really know what I 
would want to do for an estate plan. 
Reply: If you can't decide what kind of 

James R. McDaviel is a partner at the 
laiv firm of Reish S: LuftD/aii with of- 
fices in Los Angeles and Washn/yton, 
D.C. He specializes in estate planning. 



estate plan to draw up, the state where 
you reside will decide for you. The estate of 
anyone who dies without a will is subject 
to settlement by state law. Those laws 
specify w^ho is to receive your property and 
when. Unfortunately, the settlement su- 
penised by the state may convey property 
and other assets to someone you may not 
have picked, or it may di\ide assets 
in a w^ay you would not have chosen. 



Excuse 3: Estate planning costs 
too much. 

Reply: Not doing anything can 
cost you even more. For example, 
you may be able to avoid or re- 
duce estate taxes that can be as 
high as 55 cents on the dollar. 
Simple planning can often save 
hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in estate taxes. 

Also, through planning, its 
often possible to avoid probate 
administration fees and de- 
lays involved in court settle- 
ment of an estate without a 
will. Those fees are based on 
statutory schedules that in 
California, for example, can 
cause a $100,000 probate 
estate to be subject to $3,000 
or more in attorneys' fees and $3,000 in 
executor's fees. A $1 million estate may be 
subject to $20,000 or more in attorneys' 
fees and an additional $20,000 in execu- 
tor's fees. The minimum time to probate 
an estate is usually six months. 



if 



Excuse 4: I don't like having to think 
about my death. 

Reply: A primary reason to do es- 
tate planning is to make sure that 
you have made appropriate provi- 
sions for your family upon your 
death. The focus is on planning to 
help protect their interests. Having 
completed your estate plan gives 
you the peace of mind of knowing 
that you have taken care of pro- 
viding for youi' family's needs. 

Excuse 5: Fm not comfortable 
having to talk about my personal 
financial situation and family 
matters with a lawyer. 

Reply: Your lawyer treats any- 
thing learned about you as con- 
fidential and acts only in your 
interest. It makes as little 
sense to avoid seeing a lawj^er 
to keep your financial situation 
private as it does to avoid 



seeing a doctor to keep your h(\'ilth situa- 
tion private. Ultimately, that strategy is 
going to backfire. 

Excuse 6: I don't own enough assets to 
make estate planning necessaiy 

Reply: No matter how small an estate 
you may have, usually there are reasons 
why it is better to have a will or a trust in 
place to pi'ovide for the disposition of your 
property than to have neither. 

For example, if you have children who 
are minors, you need to think about ap- 
pointing a guardian to take care of them if 
there is no surviving parent. There are 
numerous other issues like this that 
should be addressed, even for someone 
with the smallest of estates. 

Excuse 7: My spouse and I do not agi'ee 
on what we should do. 

Reply: If you do not agree and do noth- 
ing because of that, then your spouse will 
be able to control eveiylhing in the event 
you die first. If you have a will or a tmst, 
you can at least make decisions to control 
your share of the property. 

Excuse 8: I do not know whom to name 
(or I camiot decide whom to name) as my 
estate executor or guardian of my children. 

Reply: If you do not name them, then the 
court that settles your estate will name 
them for you. Tliey may be just the people 
you would not want to have those powers. 

These "best" excuses are certainly not 
the only ones people use. But they are a 
good sampling. If one or more of them fits 
your own situation, it's time to take 
charge of your own estate-planning 

needs. fB 
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Reprints Help You Control Your 



Company 



and Profits! 
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SPECIAL REPRINT PACKAGES 



Six Reprints For Tfje Price Of Five. Get One Reprint FREE! 
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STRATEGIC PLANNING 

FOR SMALL BUSINESS (#9070) 



($9.95) 



RETAILING TIPS 
AND TACTICS (#9075) 



($9.95) 
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♦How To Vi'rite A Business Plan (#8933) 
♦Put Your Puiposc In Writing (#8993) 
♦Are You Re:idy To Go Piililic? (#9043) 
♦Preparing For A Shift In Ownership (#8989) 
♦k'tting LxjX'rts Run Your Pension Plan (#9036) 
♦Beating Back Tlie Competition (#9028) 



♦Retailing Looks To A New Century- (#9037) 
♦How To Get Merchant Status (#9068) 
♦Hitching Your Wagon To A Retailing Star (#9035) 
♦Survival Tactics For Retailers (#8960) 
♦Ferreting Out Con Artists (#9025) 
♦Selling To Uncle Sam: New, Kasier Rules (#9052) 



RAISING CAPITAL 

FOR SMALL FIRMS (#9071) 



($9.95) 



CURBING WORKERS' COMP 
COSTS (#9074) 



($9.95) 



"LABOR COMES ALIVE #9099 

Willi a new nation;il leader, labor is poised to 
become more aggressive to rebuild 
membership and bargaining power (Page l6) 

♦EMOTIONS IN 

THE WORKPLACE #9100 

Harnessing :uid directing tlieir power can 
improve your fimi's effectiveness. (Page 25) 

*THE WAR ON DRUGS 

WANTS YOU #9101 

Efforts are under way to enlist more small 
businesses in tlie fight against employee dmg 
use. (Page 54) 

*HIGH-TECH HELP? 

IT'S YOUR CALL #9102 

Small finns should weigli numerous factors 
when deciding whetlier to hire a full-time 
computer expert. (Page 47) 



♦A Loan At Last? (#9026) 

♦Seed Funds For The Smallest Start-Ups (#8918) 

♦Creative Ways To Raise Capital (#8929) 

♦Cashing In On 504 l/ians (#8986) 

♦Some Rest For The Paperwork-Wear}' (#9019) 

♦Matching Investors And Entrepreneurs (#9076) 



♦Do-It-Yourself Workers' Comp (#9055) 
♦Helping Injured Worker Heal (#9013) 
♦Workers' Comp Costs: Out Of Control (#8895) 
♦A Visual Approach To Employee Safety (#9048) 
♦Taking Charge Of Worken,' Comp (#8976) 
♦Controlling Wrist And Back Injuries (#9027) 



TOTAL QUALITY MANAGEMENT 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS (#9072) 



($9.95) 



SMALL BUSINESS 
FINANCIAL ADVISER (#9075) 



($9.95) 



♦Qualitv' Standards That Can Open Doors (#8920) 
♦Small 'Firms Put Qualit}- First (#8888) 
♦Vlliere "Quality" Is A Language (#8930) 
♦Re-engineering Your Company (#8992) 
♦How To Get Your TQM Training On Track (#8917) 
♦You Need Not Be Big To Benchmark (#8927) 



♦Keeping It In The Family (#9045) 
♦Desperately Seeking Safet) In Investing (#9049) 
♦The Importance Of Buy/Sell Agreements (#9053) 
♦A Threat To Defined-Benefit Plans (#9065) 
♦New IRS Audits Mean Business (#9057) 
♦Rail) Boosts Stocks And Bonds, But Will It Last? (#906l) 



i\OTE: Individiuil reprints may he selected from Special Reprint Packages at the single reprint rates listed on the order form. 
Reprints are in hiack and white only. Color reprints may he special-ordered. 

*Can Y waitF For immediate sen ice ina fax, see Page 37. 
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On Labor's Strategy 

Backgi^ound: The AFL-CIO, organized labors umbrella organization, has 
chosen new activist leaders who are planning an aggressive organizing 
campaign that could include unconventional, nonstrike actions. (See the 
cover stor>; Page 16.) These questions seek your views on whether a newly 
energized union movement will succeed. 

Results of this poll will be forwarded to administration officials and 
congi^essional leaders. Send the attached, postage-paid Reader Response 
Card. Or circle your answers below and fax this page to (202) 463-5636. 
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Labor Relations 




Readers 
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Firms 




ost Xat ion's Business readers don't 
have a union at their firm and 
^^}oy good relations with their 
employees, according to the results of the 
Where I Stand poll in the December issue. 
Moreover, most respondents don't 



LABOR 



expect to be the target of union organizers 
and have had little experience with union 
"corporate campaigns," which can involve 
harassment of company officials, bankers, 
creditors, suppliers, or customers. 
Here are the results of the survey: 



Which of the following best describes the state of labor-management relations in 
your firm? 

No union, and relations are good 71 % 

No union; problems are handled by managers and affected employees 17 
Union rejected in the past three years 1 
No union, but expect organizing activity and vote within a year 1 
Traditional union-management relationship, and relations are good 9 
Relations with union are poor; a strike could occur 1 

How much do you rely on employees, union or nonunion, to make suggestions 
about workplace issues, such as safety concerns, benefits, or general conditions? 

Don't consult employees 4 % 

Listen to employees' concerns but don't involve them in decisions 34 
Include employees or representatives closely in making recommendations or decisions 62 

How much do you rely on employees, union or nonunion, to make suggestions 
about the design or content of your firm's products or services? 

Don't consult employees 8 % 

Listen to employees' ideas and suggestions but make own decisions 43 
Ask employees to help design products and services based on their expertise 

and experience 34 
Let employees or employee groups make own decisions on some products, 

services, or processes 15 



What is the likelihood that unions will want to organize your employees? 

Already have a union 

Believe company is probable target for union organizing 

Don't believe company is union target 

Unlikely; employees have already turned down a union 



10% 
8 

73 
9 



Some unions are engaging in what is known as a "corporate campaign" against 
firms during contract talks or in organizing efforts. Which one of the following 
activities, if any, has been the biggest problem for you? 

Pressure on customers or suppliers 4 % 

Harassment of executives or directors 1 
Suspiciously timed complaints to regulators 4 
Union-inspired shareholder resolutions on labor issues 1 
Other unconventional union tactics 4 

No problems of this nature 86 



Which proposed action by Congress is most important to you? 

Repeal of Davis-Bacon (prevailing-wages) Act 
Repeal of minimum-wage law 

Allowing management-employee teams to deal with worker issues 
Permitting replacement of striking workers 
Comprehensive labor-law reform 



26% 

10 

16 

17 

31 
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To Your Health 



Managing well includes paying attention to ymir oivn health 



Bij Janet L. Willen 




Computers' Toll 
On The Eyes 



A long day of intense work at a computer 
terniiiial can take a toll on 'anyone. When 
workdays routinely end with itchy and tii'ed 
eyes and difficulty focusing, there's a prob- 
lem. Ophthalmologists and optometrists say 
computer users frequently complain about 
these symptoms. 

"There's no question that [computer 
users] come to my practice saying they're 
not comfortable and their eyes ache at the 
end of a day," says Dr. Andi'ew Iwach, 
assistant clinical professor 
of ophthalmology at the 
University of California at 
San R'ancisco and a 
spokesman for the Aiiieri- 
can Academy of Ophthal- 
mology. "The first reac- 
tion is to say something is 
coming from the screen, 
but it's not the CRT [cath- 
ode ray tube]. It's the 
repetitive task" — the on- 
going work at the com- 
puter tenninal. 

In a 1992 study, Jaines 
E. Sheedy chief of the 
VDT Eye Clinic at the 
University of California at 
Berkeley's School of Op- 
tometry, found that more 
than 14 percent of optom- 
etiic patients, api)ro>dmately 10 million 
people, seek help because of problems 
associated with use of a computer's video 
display terminal, or VDT 

OptometiTsts told Sheedy that VDT 
workers had more-intense sjinptoms than 
other patients and had special problems 
associated with viewing distances and an- 
gles, with theii^ need for spectacles, and with 
diy or iiiitated eyes. 

Many patients also complained of neck 
and back aches. Doctors attributed some of 
their patients' problems to emironmental 
factors such as screen glaive, lighting, and 
screen design. 

To diagnose and treat VDT workers' 
problems, Sheedy has patients biing to the 



clinic measwements and observations 
about their workstations, such as eve-to- 
screen distance and the type of lighting. 
Then, at the clinic, patients sit at a worksta- 
tion designed to simulate theii' own office. 

Positioning is important because prob- 
lems may occur if a VDT user has to strain 
to see the co27i{)uter sci^een. "The eyes lead 
the body in visually intensive jobs," says 
Sheedy. "If you have to get in an aw^kw^ard 
position to see, the body will beai' the brunt 
of the problem." 

Following are steps that VDT users can 
take to reduce fatigue and discomfort: 

Screen Placement. Iwach recommends 
sittmg 14 to 20 inches fi^om the VDT screen. 
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Viewing a conputer screen continually 
may lead to vision difficulties. 



with the top of the screen at or below eye 
level. Sheedy recommends looking down at 
the screen at an angle of 10 to 20 degi^ees to 
prevent straining, which can result in neck 
and back pain. "Eyes w^ork better looking 
down," he says. 

People look down with eyes partly closed 
w^hen reading books, but when w^orking at 
computers, they look straight ahead with 
eyes wide open and with minimal blinking. 
At the same time, the rate of tear evapora- 
tion doubles. 

Blinking wets the surface of the eye and 



nourishes the cornea. When people don't 
blink, their eyes dry out. Together, a lower 
blink rate and liigher evaporation rate can 
cause diying of the eyes. A diier sui'face is 
more likely to get ii'iitated and red and may 
also cause distortion of \ision. 

Glare. Several studies by the Natioiial 
Institute of Occupational Safety and Health 
report that glare from sun or ambient 
lighting is a source of discomfort in VDT 
w^orkplaces. 

NIOSH recommends using indii'ect 
lighting to diffuse glare and miniinizing 
highly glossy surfaces to prevent reflections 
onto the screen. Window^ blinds and drapes 
can control sunlight in a room. A filter over 

the screen and a VDT 
hood can cut glare. 

Equipment. Computer 
screens should have con- 
trast and brightness con- 
trols for a clear image. 
Rvach also recommends 
keeping the screen fi'ee of 
dust, which may distort 
images and cause eye- 
strain. 

Papenv ork. Tlie Amer- 
ican Academy of Ophthal- 
mology recommends that 
reference mateiials be 
kept a.s close to the screen 
as possible to minimize 
shifting of the eyes, head, 
and neck. 

Rest Breaks. VDT users may improve 
their endurance and ability to do work by 
taking short rest breaks every 15 minutes 
or so, Iwach says. Bli:iking dming brcciks 
helps to keep the eyes lubiicated. Ailificial 
tears can help computer users suffering 
from dry eyes, Iw^ach says. 

Eye Exams. Kvach and Sheedy ui'ge 
routine eye examinations. "If there is an 
ocular problem, the repetitive task will 
bring it out," says hvach. VDT users may 
discover that they need coirective lenses for 
computer work. 

A checkup can also rule out the possibility 
that eyestrain is caused by eye disease. MB 
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PRODUCTS ! 




ation s Business readers have selected their TOP 10 
business products in the only way that counts... 
with their wallets! Through their purchases they've 
told us that these courses, documents, and strate- 
gies have helped them save time, generate income, and 
foster better customer and employee relations. In general, 
they've said that many of the products on the following 
pages have helped their businesses grow and prosper. 

Listed below are the TOP 10 to serve as a guide for your 
own purchases. And we've introduced 12 new^ products to 
our regular offerings, three of which are featured on this page. 
Remember that every product shown in the grouping has 
undergone rigorous screening before it appears in Nation's 
Business. Remember, too, that every product we offer carries 
our 30-DAY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED pledge: If for any 
reason you decide to return a product within 30 days of 
receipt, you'll receive a complete refund or cancellation of 
your credit card charge. Order your examination copies today! 



HONOR ROLL 




Sales LetterWorks 

(iiistoinizabk', remiy- 
to-use sales letters) 

BizPlanBiiilder 

(business plan 
developineut) 

Tlie Power of 
Customer Service 

(enhauced customer 
satisfaction) 



Up Your 
Cash Flow 

(cash necils 
fulfillment) 

38 Proven Ways 
to Close That Sale 

(sales solutions) 

50 Ways to Keep 
Your Customers 

(customer retention) 

Legal LetterWorks 

(customizable forms, 
coi I tracts, c igreemei i ts ) 



Business 
LetterWorks 

(customizable letters 
for every occasion) 

Personnel 
ReadyWorks 

(human resource 
management forms) 

V\\\)\m\)Builder 

(free publicity 
generation) 



Full descriptions inside. Order now! 




Publish your own manual 
and protect your company. 



r EMPLOYEE MANUAL 




Computer disk (DOS 

5-1/4, :m/2, w indows 

3-1/2, MAC) and 400-page 
reference guide. 
Regularly priced: $i:^9.00 

Your price: 

$99.00 plus $6 s/h 



Stop problems before they 
occur by creating a company- 
specific manual that details 
your policies, procedures, and 
benefits. With over 140 ready- 
to-customize documents to 
choose from, you'll not only 
satisfy legal requirements 
when you give each employee 
a manual, you'll have better 
informed (and happier) 
employees and managers... 
and that means a smooth- 
running business. This is a 
must for anyone with five 
or more employees. 



Software that helps you 
locate lending sources. 

FINANCING SOURCES 
DATABANK 




Find millions in financing' 
in five minutes 




Computer disk 
(DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2) 
for 3.3 or later, 
5.5 MB, 640K RAM 

$139.00 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Take the guesswork (and 
the agony) out of borrowing by 
matching your needs with firms 
who want to lend you money or 
invest in your company. Simply 
type in your industry, location, 
and the amount and type of capi- 
tal required, and within 
fixe minutes you'll have 
a list of venture capital 
firms, small business 
investment companies, 
commercial banks, equip- 
ment lessors, factoring firms, and 
asset-based lenders who are looking 
for companies just like yours! Don't 
ever be put off by a local bank again, 
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Better employee evaluations 
delivered in naif the time. 



f EMPLOYEE APPRAISER 



i Writinglinie 




Computer disk (\VI\n(nVS 
3-1/2) with over 400 writing 
samples. Regularl) prieecl SI 29.00 

Your Price: 

$99,95 plus S6 s/h 



Avoid common performance 
a{)praisal mistakes that can 
get you into legal difficulty... 
and ruffle employee feathers. 
Developed by labor law experts, 
this computer-based program 
checks your documents for 
inappropriate language and not 
only offers advice on how to 
correct it, but gives you access 
to hundreds of professionally 
written phrases and paragraphs 

that can be personal- 
ized for vour needs. 
You and your supervi- 
sors will cut review 
writing time in half! 
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Computer Letters, Forms, Documents, agreements 
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tONSiniNG 

Kead\>\brks 




LEGAL 
LetterWopks 



I 
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Expert ad\ ice and fonns for starting 
and running a consulting business. 

CONSULTING READWORKS 

Start generating income from the moment 
you start your business. 150 forms that help 
you calculate fees, send winning proposals, 
write your own brochures and sales letters, 
create contracts, and more. This program 
also explains what to do about slow-paying 
clients, how to dramatically increase busi- 
ness from existing clients, and how to get 
free jniblicity. 

C onipiitcT disk (IH)S S-1/4, .M/2, WINDOWS :M/2, 
MAC.) and /5(K)-pagc book (1 SO documents) 

$119.95 plus $6 s/h 

165 legal fonns and agreements 

LEGAL LETTERWORKS 

Count the tifues you've needed a legal form: 
partnership or corporation papers, brokerage 
agreement, real-estate lease, contract tor sale 
of goods, a will. Now you Ccin Sci\ e money 
on legal fees and ax'oid time-consuming 
deal-killing delays, just ^\\\\ up the form you 
want, fill in the blanks as directed, and print 
a completed form. 

Coinnutcr disk (IXXS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC J and 4S2-page book (16S Ut;^! forms) 

$79.95 plus $b s/h 

l60 fonns and documents for every 
phase of personnel management. 

PERSONNEL READYWORKS 

rifectivTly handle many of the most 
sensitive areas of management: hiring and 
discipline, health and safety, government 
regulaticMis, and more. Avoid costi)' problems 
and possible lawsuits with customizable 
forms that cover comj^any policy, benefits, 
record-keeping, performance appraisals, 
terminations, confidentialit\', and illness. 

( oniniitcr disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOW S 3 1/2, 
MA(j and 37()-pagc book (160 forms) 

$119.95 plus $6 s/h 





SALES 
LetterWbpks 
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LetterWopks 



1 



PERSONAL 

LetterWopks 



* 





308 expert letters that 
jjenerate sales and profits. 

SALES LETTERWORKS 

No matter what vour business is or whom 
you're trj ini^ to eonviiKc, you'll find the 
perfect letter tor \ irtually every si lliii)^ situa- 
tion. ( all up customizable letters tint cover 
every aspect ot selling: creating rei^eat busi- 
ness, opening doors, de<iling with customers, 
responding to objections, collec ting monev. 

( oniputcr disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) jnil 372-p.i^c book (3()S li tters) 

$79.95 plus $6 s/h 

400 professionally written letters for 
all areits of your business. 

BISINESS LETTERWORKS 

If you've ever had to apologize for an 
emj)loyee's rudeness, make an inquir)' to a 
venture ca|)itiil firm, collect an unpaid debt, 
or any number of everyday situations, then 
this software will simplify your life, (^all up 
letters covering advertising, suj)pliers, inter- 
nal communications... every possible busi- 
ness situation. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) cMkI 47()-pcij4c hook (400 letters) 

$79.95 plus $6 s/h 'himwrly I cttcrWnrks 

400 customizable letters for your 
business and personal life. 

PERSONAL LETTERWORKS 

Be {prepared for every iniaginable situation, 
ranging from touchy, feelings-oriented 
issues to hard-nosed "this-is-the-vvay-it's- 
going-to-be" challenges. Never struggle 
again with a sympathy note to a colleague 
or friend, or a hard-to-resolve dispute with 
an uncaring hanker or vendor, or how to 
say '' Thank you," or "I ap|)reciate you." 

( omputcr disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) ami 470 page l)ook (400 letters) 

$79.95 |>liis S6 s/h 




SELLIIVG SKILLS ON VIDEO 





4-voliime video set. VHS only 

Kuiiniii); time 3 hours, 

58 minutes. Includes 32-pagc 

workbook. 

$179.95 plus $6 s/h 



See things from the 
customers point of view 
and increiLse sales. 

HOW BUYERS LIKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkal^le video course that 
helps you get inside your cus- 
tomers' heads! Learn exactly what 
they're thinking, and how you can 
create sales techniques and strate- 
gies they won't he alMe to resist. 
Discover what gets a huyer's atten- 
tion, what turns hini ott, what 
makes her say YES! These powerful 
tapes will hoost your sales. 




Proven techniques for turning 
sales calls into deals. 

38 PROVEN WAYS TO CLOSE THAT SALE! 

Boost your sales by mastering the art of the 
"close". This powerful video will help you 
overcome every potential buyer objection 
whether you're on the retail floor, the 
road, or in the office. Translate your prod- 
uct or service features into "must-have" 
benefits that will excite your customers... 
and help you land the big ones. 

J volunu' viciiM), VHS only. 
Kiinnin)^; time 87 minutes. 

$79.95 plus $6 s/h 




Business Planning, Customer Service, Management 




Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 
3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 126-pa^e 
reference book 
Regularly priced: $129.00 

Vour Price: 

$99.00 plus $6 s/h 



Write the business plan 
i that will jump start your 
company! 

BIZPLAN BUILDER 

Your business plan may be 
the most important factor 
in convincing investors to 
give you the financing that 
will lielp )'ou launch a new 
venture, product, or service. 
This bestselling coniputer- 
based product not only 
helps \'ou get started, it 
practicalK' does all the work for you. 
It includes more than 90 [Kiges of typed 
and formatted word processing and 
spreadsheet files... as well as headlines, 
sentences, paragraphs, tables, and lists 
to help you produce your perfect 
business plan. 




Proven techniques 
for getting results 
through others. 

HOW TO 
SUPERVISE 



Video. VHS only. 
Running lime 42 minutes. 
Includes companion 
audiocassette and Supervisor's 
Handbook. 

$99.95 plus $6 s/h 



PEOPLE 

Leadership is the ultimate 
challenge for any supervi- 
sor... and often the key 
to an effective organiza- 
tion. Leadership requires 
skill, toughness, and 
sensitivity. ..and this 
acclaimed video shows you how to 
attain all three. You'll see how to use 
team building, delegation, and con- 
flict resolution to become an out- 
standing supervisor. 




Computer disk (DOS S-1/4, 
3-1/2, WINDOWS 31/2, 
MAC) and 126-page 
reference book 
Regularly priced: $129.00 

\ c)ur Price: 

$99.00 plus $6 s/h 



Create public relations 
like a pro... without the 
cost 01 an agency! 

PUBLICITY 
BUILDER 

If you've always wondered 
how some companies are 
always reaping the benefits 
of free publicity, this valu- 
able product will make it 
possible for you to obtain 
the same benefits. Put your 
company's story into business journals, 
consumer magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television. Developed by a public 
relations professional, this software 
helps you get your name — quickly and 
inexpensively — in front of the jx'opie 
you want most to impress. 



A powerful customer 
retention tool! 

50 WAYS TO 
KEEP YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 

Fifty super techniques that 
keep your customers — and 
employees — happy. You 
can turn every customer 
into a lifelong client with 
this best-selling video 
workshop. Must viewing 
for owners, managers, 
salespeople, telemarketers, 
office staff — everyone who deals 
with customers in person or by 
phone. Segmented into easy viewing 
sections. 





POWERFUL 

IDEAS 



SSI 



CUSTOMERS 





Video. VHS only. Running 
time 45 minutes. Includes 
companion audiocassette 
and workbook. 

$99.9vS plus $6 s/h 




V^ideo. V MS only. 
Running time 45 minutes. 
Includes companion 
audiocassette 
and workbook. 

$99.95 plus $6 s/h 



Help your employees 
understand the secret 
to getting repeat 
business. 

THE POWER 
OF CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Customers often buy 
because of the quality 
of the service, rather than 
the quality of the product. 
Show employees how to 
deliver the service that 
creates satisfied customers 
and turns around disgrun- 
tled customers. llel[) them deal with 
customers courteously even when 
they're under pressure. Demonstrate 
how to communicate concern and 
competence. Put your company on the 
inside track to consumer confidence. 




Video. VHS only. Running 
time M) minutes. Includes 
CO m pa n i o n a u d i oca sse 1 1 e 
and workbook. 

$99.95 plus 56 s/h 



Master proper phone 
etiquette in 30 minutes! 

WINNING 
TELEPHONE TIPS 

Learn why it's important 
to place your own tele- 
phone calls, how to avoid 
unnecessary call screening, 
and how to make your 
voice mail more efficient. 
Also learn innov^ative ways 
to prex ent callers from 
wandering off the topic, 
who calls back if )'ou're disconnected, 
how to projx'rly answer the telephone, 
and wh) it's important to say, "thank 
you for calling" when the conversa- 
tion IS completed. 



ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-429-7107 



NaKon'sBusiness 




Customer Service, Finance, Marketing 




Four videos. VHS only. 
Running time 212 
minutes. Includes 
4()-paxe workbook. 

$249.95 plus $6 s/h 



Quick sen ice doesn't 
have to mean poor 
senice. 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 

CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Sec for yourself how easy it 
is to serve custc^mers quickly, 
but still leave them feeling 
pampered. Watch how easy 
it is to enforce company 
policy without turning off 
customers. This video series 
will help you make ever)^ customer 
contact more pleasurable and prof- 
itable; you'll build a base of customer 
devotion, loyalty, and repeat business. 



Management makes the difference! 

BUILDING A CUSTOMER-DRIVEN 
ORGANIZATION: THE MANAGER'S ROLE 



i 



Till 



Building A 
Customer 

Driven 

Organization 

■-iii:manac.ii<sk()IJ- 



\ 



C 



Willi I K\ M»KI» 



Most customer service 
programs focus only 
on the people in con- 
tact with the customer. 
This 3-part video series 
explores customer 
service from a quality 
management, top-down 
perspective. Managers 
learn what customers 
really want from their 
business, how to add 
value for customers at 
every step, and how to 
motivate employees to 
provide great service. 



Three videos. VHS only. Runninj^ time 
252 minutes. Includes 24-page workbook 

$199.95 plus $8 s/h 



Create a low-cost, high 
return, advertising program. 

POWER MARKETING 
THROUGH DIRECT MAIL 

A successful direct mail professional 
demonstrates how to turn limited 
advertising dollars into image 
and sales-building 
direct response 
results. This 
example-based 
video details 
the step-by- 
step process that pro- 
vides the leads and inquiries 
that are the lifeblood of every small 
business. 




for Small Bunncn 



Video. VHS only. 
Running time 
1 10 minutes. 

$69.95 plus $6 s/h 




Computer disk (DOS S-1/4, :M/2) 

$99.95 plus $6 s/h 



Increase your profits 
and citsh flow. 

UP YOUR CASH FLOW 

How much cash will you need 
next week, next month, or next 
year? If you've never had the 
time or the tools to project cash 
flow, here's the product f(^r you. 
Just answer the questions on your 
screen 
about sales 
and ex- 
penses, and 
out pops a 
complete 



financial 

plan in spreadsheet format... without wast- 
ing a moment's time to set it up! You can 
spot trends, run "what if" scenarios, and 
always know your cash needs in advance. 



FREE WITH YOUR 
PURCHASE: 

The Up Your 
Cash Flow tutorial 
will make learn- 
ing the software 
a snap! 



If you need to learn about accounting, finance, 
and budgeting... here are the answers! 

FINANCE FOR NONFINANCIAL 
PROFESSIONALS 




Three videos. VHS only. Running time 
231 minutes. Tnchides 48-page workbook 



Make mure confident 
and well-informed deci- 
sions in money matters. 
Deliver analyses and 
reports that demonstrate 
your control of your 
business. This exceptional 
video series helps you 
learn every basic nuance 
of finance, including 
accrual vs. cash reporting; 
direct and fixed costs; 
tests for liquidity, lever- 
age, and solvency; 
revenue projections, 
and more. 



$249.95 plus $6 s/h 




Computer disk (WINDOWS 3-1/2) 
and 124-page reference guide. 
Regukuly priced: SI 29.95 

Your price: 

$99.00 plus $6 s/h 



Stimulate creative ideas 
and strategies and 
document your plan. 

PLAN WRITE 
FOR MARKETING 

Turn your creative ideas and 
strategies into a sound market 
ing plan. 7 his easy-to-use 
product contains detailed 
explanations for many 
concepts including prospect 
objectives, sales and distribu- 
tion, competition, pricing, 
promotion, and more, and 
produces a marketing plan 
that is ready to perform. 



ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-429-7107 




Ifourself 





Be idf-aflRircd and crmfident 
fvcT) time yt)u speak 

Lud m meetinjrv nei;ucuDuQs, 
cua ven atM jns, tntcrviewv 
speeches and pmcntaoutt 

2TflfMi&F^ (luidc 




Iprm 



2 aiidiotasscttes and com- 
panion pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus $3 s/h 





2 la(K*s 
& Pm kct ^ 

fiuide 



cab.u 

lar.y 



Hundrals ot 
Words tor Sue i ess 




2 andiocassettes and 
companion pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus S i s/h 




.Goof- 




2 audiocassi tti's diul 
conipiUiion p<H kt*t guide 

$19.95 

phis J3 s/h 



Deliver exceptional speeches 
with confidence and ease. 

SPEAK FOR YOURSELF 

Why sit on the sideline? Now you can stand up 
and s[X'ak with confidence! The ability to capti- 
vate an audience of one or 100 is not a natural 
talent. It's a skill you can learn — quickly and 
easily — in the comfort and privacy of your home 
No matter how nervous or tongue-tied you've 
felt in the past, Spciik for Yourself gives you the 
skill and confidence you need. You'll discover 
how to: 

• present ideas with impact 

• give a speech without notes 

• handle questions with confidence 

• win an audience's respect 

• radiate confidence and success 

It's like having a personal coach every step of 
the way, from the first idea to the final applause. 



Proven techniques to enhance 
your vocabulary. 

WINNING VOCABLLARY 

Now you can learn hundreds of new words quickly 
and easily — while you drive, exercise, or relax. Just 
sit back and listen as our breakthrough learning 
techniques put hundreds of exciting new words at 
your command. In a few minutes a day, you'll 
learn how to: 

• master hundreds of new words 

• increase your reading comprehension 

• l)e more persuasive 

• express yourself clearly 

Get read) to listen, laugh, and expand your \ ()cab- 
ular) . Ihis is NOT the standard, boring dictionary 
a[)proac h Instead, you eavesdrop on a series of 
clever con\ ersdtions that teach xou mt\iiuiig, 
S[H'lling, and much more Fach com ersation 
shows vou exactly how to use tlie new words 
when you speak or write. And we ex[)lain all the 
nuiifiics (\tiriations that ^\\\^ change tlie meaning) 
so vou'll always use the right word, at the right 
time, m tlie right way. 



Avoid embarrassing mistakes 
when you speak or write! 

GOOF-PROOF GR\MIVL\R 

At last! A no-nonsense grammar guide that gives 
you just the skills you need. In less than three 
hours you can master the top U) areas that cause 
most people troul)le — whether they realize it or 
not — in everyday speaking and writing. 

We'll show you seven places you must use a 
comma, when it's okay to end a sentence with a 
preposition, and the r/'x/zf way to use a semicuiuii 
W e go straight to the granmiar trouble spots and 
answer the n;v'<'ing questions that plague you 
whenever you speak or write. l.» cry guideline is 
short, simple, and easy to remember. Vou'll learn 
to find vour errors and fix tL^iii in just minutes. 
W ith these simple guideline:^, ^.ainmar finally 
makes sense! 




Names 
Numbers 
est ALiteriai 



Ate] 




reat 



Discover how to 
remember what 
you read, hear, 
and study. 

A GREAT 
MEMORY 



viemoiy 

Remember EveiytUng You 
Hear, Read, and Study 

2 Tapes & Pbcket Guide 



Now anyone can 
have a super-sharp 
memory — quickly 
and easily — using these 
simple breakthrough 
^^HigAi^g^m^giij^^H memory techniques. 

^^E^E^^E^B This is NOT the stan- 
dard boriiig lecture 
approach. Within minutes, 
these interactive tapes hook your 
mind into a series of games and 
exercises that link advanced 
memorv skills into the "recall" 
centers of your brain. You'll always remember 
a birthday, recall facts, figures, and numbers, 
remember every name you hear, and jokes and 
anecdotes. 

You'll discover how to tap into your natural 
photographic memory — a permanent memory 
that will never let you down. It's as easy as closing 
your eyes... so simple a 7-year-old can do it... and 
you can start using it in just minutes. 



2 audiocassettes 
and conipanion 
pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus $3 s/h 



Mitster the secrets of 
successful listening. 

LISTEN UP 

pA'erx'one likes .;()od 
listener. They're \alued 
as friends. The\ 're sue- 
cessful in business. And 
the\''re quick to see 
new opportunities, (^ur 
breakthr( )ii.i^fi .ii)[)r( )ach 
lets \ ou acti\ .it(^ \'our 
listening skills in less 
than an evening — and 
tap into more of the 
guidance and informa- 
tion that are around 
you each day. Know wluit ques- 
tions to ask and how to ask them, 
how to interpret body language, 
and how to be a better mar^'^er. 
Discover how to listen respon- 
sively — using your eyes, your ears, and you heart — 
so people will open up to you in new vv^^-s You'll 
rememlxT far more of every conversation, meeting, 
or conference you attend... and gain exceptional 
knowledge and understanding in ever)' situation. 




2 audiociisscttcs 
and coinpciiiioii 
poc ket guide 

$19.95 

plus $3 s/h 



ORDER NOW! 
CALL TOLL-FREE 

1-800-429-7107 



NationsBusiness 




Business Resources 





\'HS only. Running; lime 
30 miiiulcs. IiKliidcs 
companion aiidiocnssctte 
and workbook. 

$99.95 

pins $6 s/h 



Feel conifortiihle 
and in control 
with any indi>idual 
or group. 

HOW TO MAKE 
WINNING 
PRESENTATIONS 

You can quickly and easily 
oycrcomc presentation 
jitters. With these .-50 sure- 
fire tips, you'll look and 
act composed... and give 
each audience (of one or a thousand) 
exactly what they expect. Learn and 
apply success tactics used by top 
speakers to make listeners remember 
exactly what they want them to... 
and how to adjust to ever)' audience. 




(^nc ycar subscription 
(24 issues). Regularly 
priced: Sl SO.CK) 

Your l*n ^ 

$120.(X) 

plus S6 s/h 



Improve your chances 
of linding the right 
business! 

RELOCATABLE 
BISINESS 

Sa\ c time, expand your 
search, and find the busi- 
ness that's rij;ht for xou. 
Rclociitiihli n//s///('ss"^ will 
help yuu hnd a business 
that \(>u can bu), move, 
and operate an\ wlu^ri' — 
without losinj.; customers! 
This unique jiublication covers the entire 
countr) and [)rovides detailed descriptions 
of established businesses in mjil order, 
publishing, distribution, manulacturifig 
and other mox able businesses that are lor 
sale Twice a month you'll ri ive valuable 
information on each busniess, com|)lete 
with decision-breaking sales histories. 



NationsBusiness' Order Form 

Send to: C ireuidlion Dept., Ibl5 H St., N.VV., Wasbington, D.C. 2(X)62-2(KXJ 



Method of Payment 

□ Check or money order enclosed 

□ Rill mv credit card: 

□ VISA □ MasterCard □ American Express 



Card # 



Exp. Date 



Signature 



Ship To: 
Name 



Company 
Address 



City 
State 



Telephone # 



ORDER TOLL FREE 1-800-429-7107 

OR FAX 1-202-463-5641 



(No l\U. lioxcs) 



Zip 



(Required far (yciiit ( iml and Fiix orders) 
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$99. (K) 


$6.(X) 






Financing Sources Databank Dosn s-iM n 3-1/2 


SL^9.()() 


$6.(X) 






Up Your Cash Flow r)OSGs-i/4 □ 3-1/2 


$99.95 


$6.(Xi 






Finance For Nonfinancial Professionals 


$249.95 

. 


$6.()() 
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Consulting Read) Works 


^MAC 


$119.95 


$6.00 






Legal l-etterVVorks 

■■ 1 4 2 Dw 


\.\C 


$79.95 


$6.00 






Personnel U 

I ■■ ' 4 : 


]3--' 


/orks 

2 L 


1 


$119.95 


$6.00 






Sales LetterWorks 

□ 5-1/4 n.M/2 


-1/2 


c 


$79.95 


$6.00 






Business 1 etter Works 

! ' 1 4 ~ 1 j ^ witi , 3-1/2 : 


: ' c 


$79.95 


$6.00 






Personal LetterWorks 

1 ' 4 ^ .M/2 " 


" M AC 


$79.95 


$6 (K) 




QUALITY CUSTOMER SERVICE 




I he Power of Customer Ser\1ce 


S99.9S 


$6.00 






50 Ways to Keep Your Customers 


$99.95 


$6.00 






Winning Teli. phone Tips 


$99.95 


$6.(K) 






How to Give Fxce] 


lU^ . i\ CustoHKT Sen ice 


S249.95 


$6.00 






Building a Customer-Driven Organization: 

The Manager's Role 


$199.95 


$8.00 




SELLING SKILLS 




How Buvers Like to be Sold 


$179.95 


$6.00 






.^8 Proven Ways to Close That Sale! 


$79.95 


$6.(K) 
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EMPLOYEE MANAGEMENT 








Fnipl( NLinu.il \Uikcr 

IKA :S-l/4 ui-1/2 u\ s M/2 ^MAC 


$99.00 


$6 fK) 






Fjnpknee Ap])raiser > 


$99.95 


$6.(K) 






How Jo Su|)ervise People 


s*>*^9s 


$6.(X) 




MARKETING KNOW HOW 




l*uhiicitV /^////(/(T IH) ; 1/2 Win M\( 




$6.(K/ 






Power Marketing Through Direct Mail 


$69.95 


$6.fK) 






Plan Write For Marketing fWmdnws ^-i/2oniy) 


$99.(H) 


$f).(H) 




PERSONAL BUSINESS SKILLS 




S] k tor Yourself 


$19.95 


$L00 






Winning Vocabulary 


$19.95 


$.L00 






Goof-Proof Grammar 


$19.95 


$;L(X) 






A Great Memory 


$19.95 


$L(X) 






Listen Up 


$19.95 


$L(K) 






BUSINESS RESOURCES 








How to Make Winning Presentations 


$99.95 


$6.(K) 






Relocatable Business 


$I20.(K) 


$6.(K) 




Orders outside SUB 1 0 i AL 
the U.S.A. and Canada 

add $25.00 per product CA & DC SALES TAX 
for shipping/handling TOTAI 





















Your Order is 100*Vo Satisfaction Guaranteci 



or Your Money Back Within 30 Days 
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Earn The Living \ou've 
Dreamed Of... 
Right Ui Your Own 
Dream Housel 

Ltv9 In I itunnfng tMg)m m NmI hoRw witti 
dMtgn toituTM not found alwwtMr* at 

Hodaia M low M ti7 p«r ft. 




Um SS,000 lo $1S^ p*r fwifM... 
• Kmk) PtM«nI EnvtoynwiN 

All you natd to gM tlarltd « a S6.000 
twuM depota for your own butMW 
Of prtvalouM 

For ■ FREE hjl ooioi broOHii* 

C«lUi rMonaai t-eo(>67»-i079(24rM) 



M» ■ r MM OrM 
CmMh. 0* Ml u »n 



CinaiiNB.siM 



STARTING IN APRIL 




Regional 
Franchise 
Advertising 

Call for details. 
1-800-424-6746 

NationsBusiness 



MAILBOX 
RENTALS 
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FREE CATALOG 
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A W)rid Of Opportunity 



Awaits 



TWtK u ■ woiU 0^ oppoRUBitjr viMiif faf jmn 
Jun Kinc Juu King ii ibc Ur|efi anoKToal 
deiouif frwiiiKv n itw voU ind ii bidml vitb 
tveoty ftre ftm of expcticncc jani-Kini 
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Frindiue opportuniiin rutft tmm U>JO0 to 

•ad join tht best la the 




(800) 552-5264 



tc« Na 6 on ftadr Sorvcc Cvt 



Earn $4,000 Per Month 
From Your Home WUh 
A Computer! 



^ part-time And still MMn thr 
Dsccurtt)' d your prcMfnt puedtkm. This 
s a pnnm bu^ncK an individiuil m 

aniplccanrun If you pun h-is*- t*iir '^id 

... 1 M'':-;:i'--- pr'H-T.sm, Vim will 
I pnnliT iit nti 
n\Ti .» iTimpul 
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Or Wntr: 
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1-800 
13-801 
ext. 2233 
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Nation's Business February 1996 



Nation's Business Classified Ads 



CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL TOLL 
FREE, 800-424-6746 (in Washington, 
DC call 463-5640) Fax: 202-463-3102 
or write Nation's Business Classified, 
PO Box 1200, Washington, DC 
20013. Closing date for advertising is 
five weeks preceding date of issue. 
Rates are based on frequency at a 
per line per insert cost as follows: 

1x 2x 3x 6x 12x — frequency 
$69 $65 $60 $53 $38 — line rate 
$960 $900 $835 $730 $510 — per inch display 

Ad minimums: solid set. 3 lines; 

display. 1 inch. 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



AUTOMOTIVE 



CORVETTES "53-'93.. Well over 100 \n one location. Free 
Catalog ProTeam. Box 606. Napoleon. OH 43545, Ph. 
419-592-5086 FAX 419-592-4242 Corvettes Wanted 



BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 



FINALLY, a newsletter that gives you tommorrow's secrets 
today! The ORG Trendletter covers it all Sample $4. 6-issues 
$19 ORG, PO Box 30845-A2 Santa Barbara, CA 93130 



BUILDINGS 



STEEL BUILDINGS: From HERITAGE delivered to your jobsite 
ready to bolt together 5000 sizes, build it yourself and SAVE. 
Call with your building size 1-800-643-5555. Heritage Building 
Systems, POB 470, N Little Rock. AR 72115-0470 

FACTORY DIRECT TOP QUALITY. STEEL BUILDINGS & 
SAVE COMMERCIAL, FARM ETC , EASY CONSTRUCTION, 
COMPUTER DESIGNED, GUARANTEED FOR QUOTE - 
1-800-494-2323 



ARE YOU COVERED !!! 




SAVE UR TO 



Ttio Perfect Ouilcliii0 
Wtille Supplies L.ast !!! 

Buy factory Direct: 25 X 42 • 30 X 68 
Build it yourself !!! 40 X 124*50 X 180 

CALL TODAY 

800-888-4606 




BUSINESS FINANCING 



ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING to $2,000,000 Direct 
lender with offices nationwide Call AeroFund Financial 
Approvals by phone. 1-800-747-4AFI(4234) 

BILLIONS OF DOLLARS AVAILABLE! 
FREE GOVERNMENT GRANTS, LOANS AND MORE 
CALL (24 HRS): 1-(619) 599-3502. 

LOOKING FOR INVESTORS'? TCN introduces accredited 
investors to entrepreneurs based on mutual business inter- 
ests. The Capital Network 512-305-0826. 

EQUIPMENT FINANCING * PHONE-A-LEASE * $5-$75,000 * 
NO FINANCIALS REQUIRED ' PHONES/COMPUTERSA/OICE 
MAIL7FURNITURE ' ADIRONDACK LEASING ' 800-678-7342. 

FINANCIAL CORPORATION EXPANDING NATIONWIDE- 
BRANCH opportunity. Experience unnecessary Mortgage 
Brokerage. Property Acquistions Representatives needed 
1-800-989-0151 



Tired of getting the runaround from bankers who aren t 
really lending'? New database fists 1,000's of alternative 
lenders and investors who are aggressively financing 
higher risk business ventures 

FREE info FAXed, call 800-580-1188 



BUSINESS FINAINCING... 



is hard to obtain unless you have the right 
plan! Get your loan approved with 

LenderPro - the software system that 

performs the analysis investors want to see. 
Creates a professional package that helps 
lenders say "YES!" to your proposal. 

Risk-Free Trial — Free Support 



IVIonevSoft 8(HI-%6-7797 

• 

littp://umv.iiioiU'\son.coiii /iiioiu'v.sott 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



RELOCATABLE BUSINESSES 
Acquire established, goir^g businesses you can relocate to 
your area Mail order, publishing, distribution, other nnovable 
businesses that are for sale. For a free sample, detailed report 
on these businesses in the Relocatable Business newsletter, 
write Business Listing Service, Box 1248-NB. Highland Park, 
IL 60035. or call (800) 448-8567. 

CONSULTANTS Conduct popular professional seminars. 
Natl. Qualification Training Free info. Carlson Learning/ 
Performax Field fvlgr. Ins Randall 1-800-945-9140 NYC. 

HOME IMPORT MAIL ORDER BUSINESS Start 

without capital FREE REPORT Mellinger. 
Dept. A1553. Woodland Hills. California 91367 

I make extra $375 weekly (sparetime) with my workbench 
You can too' Free Report tells how OwenPub/NB, Battle 
Ground, Washington 98604-0010 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small business 
Grants/loans to $800,000 00 Free recorded message 707- 
449-8600.(HS2) 

ACQUIRE MY LIFETIME SELLING SECRETS 1-900-226- 
SELL $9 95 for each week's new selling secret 18+ Business 
Secrets Limited. Scottsdale. AZ 1-602-817-0069. 

FREE FREE FREE 
MAKE OVER $100,000 a year in network marketing Amazing 
10 Step Fact Filled Report shows you how GUARANTEED" 

CALL NOW 1-800-656-6397. Ext 70 

NO Gimmicks, NO Nonsense. NO Real Estate. Viatmin Plans, 
Mail Order Schemes, Etc Make thousands per week with 
products every building owner/manager needs repeatedly, 
send $5 00 (refundable) to ALT. PO Box 304, Syracuse, NY 
13208 

THOUSANDS OF BUSINESSES 
1996 Franchise Annual Directory includes over 4,200 listings' 
Explains how to investigate. 534 new listings! 'When you buy a 
franchise, you buy risk-reduction ' $39 95 inclusive Money 
Back Guarantee. INFO FRANCHISE NEWS, 728A Center St.. 
Lewiston. NY 14092 VISA/MC 716-754-4669 

HOW MUCH MONEY DO YOU WANT TO EARN'i^ 
DO YOU WANT TO RUN YOUR OWN BUSINESS? 

We can help you EARN and 
DEVELOP A SALES ORGANIZATION 

JewelQuesfs Fashion Jewelry 
IS Classic, Beautiful, and Sells Itself! 
Career-Level Earnings and Flexible Working Hours. 
Your Time, Our Product, and Networking is the key to 
Earning Now and Building A Business for Future Security 
CALL TODAY FOR FREE INFORMATION 

1-800-771-4566 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



BUSINESS & COMMERCIAL LOAN ARRANGED $50,000 up. 
Write Dozer 1305 Krameria Street. Suite 162NB. Denver CO 
80220 

FREE REPORT!!' Cash in on the 
Information Superhighway' 
Call our 24-hour hotline at (407) 245-9176 

MANUFACTURER VINYL WINDOWS WHOLESALE - DIS- 
TRIBUTORS NEEDED Strong company training and support. 
Net Income $160,000/yr 1-800-739-7735 

CAPITALIZE ON CRIME' Earn amazing profits on full line of 
crime prevention products that sell like crazy' Free wholesale 
catalog 800-735-1797. POB 10154, #NB, Yakima. WA 98909. 

EMPIRE BUSINESS BROKERS, expanding, sell existing busi- 
nesses/franchises/loans Currently 45 offices strong Potentially 
earn $100K 8900 needed, full training 716-677-5229. 

FREE REPORT! DISCOVER MLM INSIDE SECRETS! 

Earn residual income' Upline system, The Powerful K I S S."* ! 

Results for newcomers, part-timers! Call 800-803-4 151 24hrs. 

CHINA CONNECTION - START HOME BUSINESS AS CHINA 
FACTORY AGENT $500 FEE INCLUDES TRAINING, SUP- 
PORT. ALL TYPE PRODUCTS. DETAILS/FAX 305-751-1937. 

MAKE MONEY WITH FOREIGN INVESTORS. Top finder's fees 
paid Dept 296nb1 THE GLOBAL EXCHANGE 419 N Newport 
Blvd , Ste B , Newport Beach. CA 92663-4271 . (714) 722-9260. 

MONEY MAKING MACHINE! Curbmate machine installs beautiful 
concrete lawn edging Customers love this new product Amazing 
profits from this simple cash business 801-262-7509. 

You can have it all! Enjoy career, family and excellent income 
potential with a Watkins home-based business! For free 
information call Independent Director E FM 1-800-659-5940 

INTERNATIONAL PARTNERS; I run my Infl bus. from my ocean 
view home, have time freedom and earn more than many 
CEO's Expanding U S. /Worldwide (714) 455-3504 24hr. msg 

#1 MONEY MAKER Spare Time! No selling' No inventory' 
Publicly documented seven week $19,919 income' Free 
audio cassette and Report reveal everything Real Money. 
333-NB36 SW 5th Street. Grants Pass. OR 97526 

DUST OFF YOUR DREAMS' Make a positive change in your 
Life and in the World I want to tell you more about becoming 
involved in 1996's MOST EXCITING OPPORTUNITY Call 
1-800-596-2130 

MAKE YOUR DREAM COME TRUE EARN $75,000 YEARLY 
REPAIRING. NOT REPLACING. Small Cracks in Windshields. 
TOLL FREE 1-800-826-8523 (US/Canada) or write- GLASS 
MECHANIX, 4555 NW 103 Ave. Ft Lauderdale, FL 33351. 

RHINO LININGS has been called 'the most real business 
opportunity' available to entrepreneurs and existing busi- 
nesses Authorized dealers sell a thick sprayed-on polyure- 
thane lining for the strong and growing pickup truck market 
and hundreds of other applications Over 200 dealerships 
worldwide. Protected territory, thorough training, and ongo- 
ing technical and marketing support. Dealerships from 
$27,000 For free information and a product sample, call 
toll-free 1-800-447-1471. 

SALESMEN! THE PERFECT BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 
Own your own risk free business No investment No franchise 
or other fees. No territory restrictions. No quotas or reports. 
No inventory, collection, billing, delivering, credit risks or 
sales tax reporting We do all that for you. allowing you to sell 
part-time while you earn a full time income Become a 
professional in your own business to business self-owned 
dealership in the $17 billion dollar Specialty Advertising 
industry Sell right where you live small town or big city For 
free comprehensive prospectus call Greg Emmer, Fred 
Albrecht or Kurt Kaeser 1-800-642-9790 or write Kaeser & 
Blair. Dept. N-026. 4236 Grissom Drive. Batavia. OH 45103. 



Find Lost Money in Dumpstersl 



Join us and make big mor^y finding huge overcharges in the 
growing solid waste disposal bills of companies across the U S 

Our team of 1 0-year experts provide 2 days of hands on training, 
marinating materials, software, and 2 years support. Only $19951 

Call now for free info kit! 1-800-650-5225 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



M 00 MAILBOX CASH EVERYDAV?* Legal, ethical, excit- 
ing, tun^ No MLM. chains, pyranr^ids or nonsensel34 year 
t' record' Buy nothing else' Internationallv. millions paid 
$17 00 - you pay only $5 00! (No checks) DAX Personal 
Success'". Dept 446532, Williamston, Ml 48895-0014 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



NATIONAL TELEVISION MARKETING 
Market your product or service on TV Affordable Turn-Key or 
Joint-Venture Options 800-215-9987 

INCORPORATIONS 
Over The Phone- Inexpensive NO LAWYERS FEES All States 

Call 1-800-313-7451 



MARKETERS/MEETING PROSATRAINERS/SPEAKtRS/Asso- 
ciations/Corporation Managers AIMS will enhance your 
business CALL 216-556-ASSK (2775) or 216-670-5838 

YOUR COMPANY LOGO IN BRASS 
Impressive wall logos of brass, chrome, or other cost effective 
finishes Free estimates METAL LOGOS, INC. 

800-846-LOGO(5646) Fax: 402-339-231 1 

10 FREE MARKETING IDEAS BY E-MAIL! 
Creative ideas that can help your business grow! 
Send e-mail request to jacgill@aaabiz com 
Include SEND 10 IDEAS NB in body message 



PROBLEM? 
WORKER'S COMP 



MID AHANTIC CONSUL17VNTS, INC 

Intrcxlucing a Unique Solution 
for Worker's Compensation for 
Large and SnviII Q>mpanies. 
Offices Coast to Coast. 

Call for Free Information: 
(214)259-1022 FAX (214)259-2214 



BUSINESS SOFTWARE 



AFFORDABLE custom small business software that works' 12 
years of national reviews We love 'problem' applications! For 
PC's, networks 508-429-1752 Request 'software info ' 



BUY IT WHOLESALE 



a'4WH0LESALE SOURCES-Direct Factory Suppliers 29.430 
American, Mexican. & Oriental products All types, no retail 
Write Crestco-NB62, 668 Mam St . Wilmington, MA 01887 



CALL CARDS/LONG DISTANCE 



Lowest Rates in USA for Domestic. 800 and 
International Service No Minimum No Access Codes. 
Digital Fiber Optic Network Details 800-286-61 15. 

13^MIN OR LESS LONG DISTANCE COAST TO COAST Call 
Cards, No Fees. IntI None Better/Proven Reliable. Fiberoptic/ 
Digital GOOD DEAL Check it out 1-800-564-4348 



CARPET— Save up to 50% & more on major brands We also 
manufacture our own beautiful styles. For information & 
samples, call 1-800-848-7747. Ext 45 Dalton. Georgia 

ABC Floor Products-Carpet, Rugs, Vinyl Major brands Save 
30-60% For home, office or church Shipped direct to your 
door 1-800-275-0816. Ext 101 

CARPET-VINYL-HARDWOOD-BRAIDED & CUSTOM RUGS- 
ORIENTALS Mill-direct, Look No Further Guar Lowest Prices. 
Warranties. Free Quotes/samples 800-548-5815. Dalton. GA. 



CREDIT CARD PROCESSING 



BOOM SALES NOWi ACCEPT CREDIT CARDS + Checks By 
Phone-CARDSERVICE Agent of Humboldt Bank, Eureka Ca . 
Redding Bank. Redding Ca , Tehama County Bank, Red Bluff 
Ca all FDIC Insured 1 -800-6 10-LEAD (5323) PS We're 
hiring Reps too! 

START ACCEPTING CREDIT CARDS NOW! 
Retail-Homebased-Mail Order-Internet-New Business wel- 
come! Fast-Easy-Approvals MBNagent for Quad City Ban- 
card, Bettendorf. lA Call now for free quotes'(800) 748- 
MBN3 (6263) 



BBA, MBA. JD. LLM, New Equivalency Certificate 

City University 

800-262-8388/213-382-3801 External Degrees 

EXTERNAL COLLEGE DEGREE study program for Business 
& Liberal Arts, Accredited Lowest Prices Highest Quality 
Call MEP, Inc 800-737-2222 or FAX 615-383-6559. 

PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM Approved home study, 
Most affordable & comprehensive 100 yrs of legal training FREE 
CATALOG 1-800-826-9228 BLACKSTONE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
PO Box 701449. Dept NB, Dallas. TX 75370. 



BACHELORS-MASTERS-DOCTORATE 
Home study degree programs Tailored to your professional 
needs Life/Work experience credit UNIVERSITY OF MID- 
AMERICA 532 First Ave . PO. Box 38 Council Bluffs. lA 
51502. 712-323-9647 

COMPLETE YOUR COLLEGE DEGREES AT HOME! 
Approved, self-paced, economical Associate. Bache- 
lors, Masters. Doctorates Emphasis in Business Administration, 
(Health Care, International Business, Human Resources. MIS) 
Computer Science, JD/Law, Psychology, Technology Manage- 
ment Southern California University for Professional Studies, 
1840 E 17 St-NA. Santa Ana CA 92705 800-477-2254 

UNIVERSITY DEGREES. No Classroom Attendance Superior 
Quality Programs Widely recognized and accepted Person- 
alized Individual Attention Previous schooling and experi- 
ence may qualify you for minimum study requirements Same 
day response CALL 1-800-433-5923 or Fax your resume, 
1-504-468-3213 

SOUTHWEST UNIVERSITY 
2200 Veterans Boulevard. Kenner. Louisiana 70062 



EMPLOYMENT 



EXCELLENT EXTRA INCOMEi Assemble easy craft products at 
home EasyAun to do' Nation's most reputable program 
Guaranteed' For Info Call 1-800-377-6000, Ext 6560 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
With the leading consulting firm in the country 
McGROW CONSULTING (800) 358-801 1 




CUSTOM STORAGE SYSTEMS 

Closet • Garage • Home Office • Enlcnainment Center 

No. 1 rated in USA. Large exclusive territories. ^« 
Complete training & on-going support. ^VO^ >l 

For info pkg call David Louy. VP 
(310) 516-7000 FAX (310) 538-2676 X 




Call for information about "Franchise Your Business" 
seminars or information on franchising. 

FRANCHISE 



mncofp 

Sp0cialist$ In Franchise Development 



6244) 



INVENTIONS 



FREE INVENTION PACKAGE: Davison & Associates offers 
customized Development, Patenting & Licensing of new 
products & Ideas Proven Results; 1-800-677-6382. 

INVENTORS' Patenting and marketing services with results! 
Products introduced to industry Call IDEA EXCHANGE for 
free information 1-800-272-6875 

INVENTORS: 

The Concept Network represents inventors who want to 
PATENT and MARKET their new product ideas Call 1-800- 
846-8368 for a free information kit. 



LEGAL SERVICES 



TRADEMARK SEARCHES $100 Application Preparation $250 
Located 30 minutes from US Patent & Trademark Office 
Attorney Jay Horowitz (800) 304-8266. 

ON YOUR MARK will register your trademark for a reasonable 
fixed fee For free package, call 1 -800-71 5-MARK or write 
Cherie Radcliff-Morfe. Esq . 9715 W Broward Blvd . Ste 301. 
Ft Lauderdale. FL 33324 



LEGAL SERVICES 



PATENT & TRADEMARK AHORNEY in Boulder. CO provides 
quality patent & trademark services for individuals & compa- 
nies nationwide via mail at affordable fixed fees. John 
Flanagan 303 449-0884/Fax 303-449-3532 for free info 
about services 



Get Netscape® Navigator'" with Eudora® Light plus two 
months unlimited Internet access from The Concentric 
Network-all for only $1 Simply join Pr\meLife -the associa- 
tion for the 40+ generation In addition to this great Internet 
value, when you join Prime/.//e you get discounts on hotels, 
restaurants, airlines, vacations, travel, stock brokerage, and 
much, much, more Special Prime/.//e membership offer with 
this ad--extra half year with a $9 95 one-year membership, an 
extra full year with a $24 95 three-year membership 

Call 1-800-AT-PRIME (1-800-287-7463) today!! 



MILLIONAIRE Mailorder Expert Reveals Money-Making Se- 
crets' Free, exciting hour cassette Melvan Powers. 12015 
Sherman Rd No Hollywood, CA 91605 (818) 765-8618 
http //www mpowers com 



MARKETING 



TRIPLE YOUR SALES IN 30 DAYS 
Simple. Inexpensive. Guaranteed For A FREE profit building 
report call now 513-326-1995 

NEED CASHi Could You Use A Constant Stream Of New 
Clients! Free Report Reveals How Your Business Can Triple 
It's amount of New Clients' 24hrs Free Recorded Message' 
1-800-560-1788 



MOTIVATIONAL PRODUCTS 



MOTIVATIONAL MINI-POSTER-FREE SAMPLE 
by sending long SASE Great for personal use or imprinted as 
ad specialty Tate's, Box 270-A, Mentor, OH 44061 



PREMIUMS & INCENTIVE GIFTS 



Rideable Antique Hi Wheel Bicycle Replicas Made in USA-15 
Models 1817 to 1890 Museum Quality 1880 Hi Wheel 
catalog reprints 1950s Western Flyer Limited edition repli- 
cas. Pedal cabs for tourist areas RBR 2329 Eagle Alameda. 
Ca 94501 Tel 510-769-0980, Fax 510-521-7145 See our 
1891 'Invincible Tandem" in 'SHOWBOAT' in NYC or 'Silver 
Galaxy Casino' in Reno International orders welcomed 
Catalog available. 



STOCKS/INVESTMENTS 



240% RETURN 
FREE TRADING SIGNAL CURRENCIES-BOND-S & P 

•CALL 800-708-0780* 



TRAVEL 



LONDON FLATS 
HOLIDAY-BUSINESS TRAVEL 
THE LONDON CONNECTION 
801-393-9120 / FAX 801-393-3024 



REPLICA SWISS WATCHES 
18K Goldplated! Lowest Prices! 2Y Warranty 
Waterproof PH (770) 682-0609 FX: (770) 682-1710 





Special Sampler Offer-Just 1 19. 50. 

For our deluxe logo watch. Ncvcr-fadc guarantee 
Lifetime warranty. Specify man's or woman's size 
Send your color logo on stationer)* or business card and 
519 50 f>er watch (plus sales tax in CA only). 

Limit. 5 per customer Order now ^ ^ . ^ 

One Waters Park Drive 

^tif itO Suite 213-NB 

/l -1 f « San Mateo. CA 94403 

XT IIICI ICclll Tel 415 358 0800 

IMAGES Fax:415-358-0543 
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Direct Line 



ExpeHs ayiswer our readers' questions about 
starting and running their businesses. 

Bii Laura M. Lit ran 



TELEMARKETING 



Customer Compass 

Our company makes protec- 
tive work gloves, and we em- 
ploy five telemarketers to sell 
our product to other manufac- 
turers. We have focused our 
sales efforts broadly, oflen relying 
on books that list U.S. industrial 
finns to identify prospects. To gi^ow, 
we need to identify other ways of lo- 
cating potential customers. Do you 
have any suggestions? 
AW.y Huultoiu Maine 

Youll know where to focus future 
sales efforts if you examine where 
you Ve done well in the past, says 
Mary Pekas, president of Telemarketing 
Institute Inc., a Lake Norden, S.D., sales 
consulting fimi. 

Pekas, who helps com- 
panies improve telemar- 



GETTING STARTED 



Detective Work 

I am interested in the 
field of private investi- 
gation, but I do not have 
any law-enforcement 
experience. Ai'e there any state agencies 
that can help me obtain my license and 
provide an apprenticeship? 
J. Carle Place, NY. 

Unfortunately, a mere apprenticeship 
won't do. In your state, to obtain a license 
you must have three years of investigative 
experience, generally w ith either a federal 
or local law-enforcement agency. New 
York, like other states, also requires detec- 
tives to pass an exam and to pay a license 
fee eveiy two years. In your case, an oper- 
ating pemiit would cost $400. To leani 
more about what is required, call the New 
York Department of State's Division of 
Licensing at (518) 474-4429. 





ILLUSTRATIONS MARTHA VAUGHAN 



keting operations, advises that you bear in 
mind this marketing mle of thumb: For 
most finns, about 80 percent of revenues 
come from 20 percent of the customer base. 
Any company that can identify similarities 



Big Plans 

I am debating opening a small store spe- 
cializing in discount clothing for the tall 
and large man. How do I find manufactur- 
ers of this type of clothing? 
LD,, Fayette rill c, Pa. 



Specialty Trade Shows Inc., a Coral 
Gables, Fla., company, hosts trade shows 
each year for buyers of big-and-tall men's 
and women's fashions, and attending could 
help you make contacts with many manu- 
facturers at once. The shows are free to po- 
tential buyers. The company is plamiing 
two shows, one Feb. 11-14 in Miami and 
another Aug. 11-13 in Denver. 

A manager at the company tells us it's 
tough to get started in this business as an 
independent store owner, but his fimi 
would be glad to give you a few insights. 
Call (305) 443-3387. 



Kicking Tlie Tires 

I am interested in starting a business that 
sells used automobiles. I would like to get 
infoniiation on what is necessai7 to run 
this type of enterprise. Is there a group 
that can help me? 
G.R.B., West Coviua. Calif 

The National Independent Automobile 
Dealers Association has local chapters 
across the nation, including one in your 
state. You can contact your chapter, in 
Sacramento, at (916) 924-5230. The na- 
tional organization, in Ai'lington, Texas, 
can be reached at (817) 640-3838. 




among their most valuable customers, 
she says, has valuable strategic informa- 
tion. Once coiTelations are identified, you 
can find sales-prospect lists that will gen- 
erate solid returns. 

First, she suggests, identify the 
five categories of manufacturers 
that have accounted for the 
most sales the last few 
years. If possible, identify 
those manufacturers by 
their standard industrial 
classification (SIC) codes, 
a government system for 
categorizing businesses. 

Also, take note of other 
big-pictui'e patterns, such 
as whether you tend to sell most 
frequently to small or large manufacturers. 

Next, Pekas says, take this infoiTnation 
to a list broker, who can research sales- 
prospect lists and help you purchase the 
rights to use one or more linked to your 
key strengths. (You probably can find a 
local list broker under the "Mailing Lists" 
heading in your telephone directory's 
Yellow Pages.) 

There are more than 30,000 such lists 
available to businesses, says Ken Cham- 
bers, president of Marketing List Ser- 
vices Inc. of Minneapolis, an independent 
list brokerage. Chambers says purchas- 
ing a list typically costs 4 cents to 25 
cents per name. Many list owners require 
that you buy a minimum of 5,000 names, 
he adds. 

Like Pekas, Chambers encourages you 
to build on past selling successes. "Many 
companies large and small are not target- 
ing their prospects as effectively as they 
could,'' he says. 



HOW TO ASK 



Have a business-related question? Mail or 
fax your typewntten quer>' to Direct Line, 
Nations Bu^inesSy 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20062-2000; (202) 463- 
3102. Or transmit your question to our 
CompuSeiTe address: 76436,1735. Be 
sui'e to include your addi'ess and tele- 
phone number. Because of the high vol- 
ume of letters, we can answer only those 
that are chosen for publication. Questions 
may be condensed, and winters will be 
identified only by initials and city. 




PRODUCT PRICING 



Carving A Niche 

I am starting a company to sell a wood- 
caning system that cabinetmakers can 
use to make intncate designs on kitchen- 
cabinet doors and other items. Rut I don't 
know how to pi'ice this pi'oduct. There isn t 
a competitor on the mai'ket, so I don't have 
a comparable products pnce to use as a 
guide. Wliat shouki I do? 
West I mod, \.J. 

A mistake many entrepreneurs make 
when pricing a unique product is not tak- 
ing into account all of the many costs asso- 
ciated with making it, promoting it, and 
getting it into the hands of purchasers. 
''Many entrepreneurs go off half-cocked," 
savs Robert M. McMath, director of New 
Products Showcase and Learning Center 
Inc., a product-development fimi in Ithaca, 
N.Y. 'The biggest pitfall is not thoroughly 
reseairhing the idea,'' he says. 

McMath and other product-piicing ex- 
perts tell us that if you are the only com- 
pany offering a product in the market, you 
have an impoiiant advantage: No piice 
wars. Experts suggest you eiT on the side 
of pricing it a little too high initially and 
gradually lower the price until you find 
one that consumers find attractive hut 
that still leaves you with a decent profit. 



However, they caution that the sky is not 
the limit. If you go overboard with an ini- 
tial price that is too high, you are likely to 
attract competitors who think they can 




offer something similar at a lower cost. 

Thomas Winninger, a Minneapolis mar- 
keting consultant, says there are some 
basic principles you can use as a guide to 
find the best price for your carving system. 

Notably, remember that your price 
needs to cover the cost of making each unit 
plus your overhead and a reasonable 
profit, says Winninger, who is the founder 



of his firm, the Winninger Institute, and is 
the author of Price Wai's: How to Win the 
BaHle for Your Cmiomer (St. Thomas 
Press, $24.95). Be sure to think through 

every cost associated with 
bringing your pi'oduct to mar- 
ket, he says. For example, will 
you sell it yourself, or will you 
have to employ field sales rep- 
resentatives to call on poten- 
tial customers? Also, will you 
have to provide after-sales 
services such as repairs to 
your customers? 

Winninger thinks you likely 
will find that the price that 
takes all of this into account 
will be between four and five 
times your per-item cost. 

However, your work isn't 
done until you have some out- 
side input, he says. Consider 
testing your product in one or 
two regions to see how potential customers 
respond to your asking price. Also, you 
could establish and seek input fi'om an ad- 
visory board of independent sales repre- 
sentatives who work with cabinet manu- 
facturers. Because sales reps already 
interact with your target customers, they 
should have a good feel for what those cus- 
tomers might be willing to pay. \^ 
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Mancuso's Small Business 
Resource Guide 

The Most Complete List of Small Business Resources Available 

Direct Line, the popular advice column for small business owners and managers, gives you answers from 
the experts about starting and running your business. Now you can have even more answers at your 
fingertips with Mnnciiso 's Small Business Resource Guide, 




This updated guide contains a complete list of names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of the best sources of small business information, including: 




MANCUSO'S 

RESOURCE 
GUIDE 



Revised & 
Updated 



Joseph R. Mancuso 



■» Book 

^ A \ \^ 



The Best Sources 
of Information on — 

Venture Capital • Government Assistance • Taxes 
Franchising • Advertising • Trademarks • Banking 

Busmess Ideas & Plans • On Line Services 
Incubators • Legal Services • Home-Based Business 

Marketing • Incorporating and Partnerstiips 
Computers • Consultants • Import/Export and morel 

Nomes, AddrotMt, 
Numbers and Much Morel 



♦ Computer purchasing directories and warehouses 

♦ Incorporating and forming partnerships 

♦ Franchising directories, associations, and advisers 

♦ Legal information and important legal questions 

and recommendations 

♦ Government assistance, including loans and grants 

♦ Obtaining venture capital 

♦ Import/export government contacts and much, 
much more! 

Joseph R Muiii uM) is America's hesl-sclling small business author. 
He has written IS successful books, founded eight businesses, and 
is a member of the board of ad\isers for diverse U.S. companies. 

Order Today? Only $9-95 
pins $4.00 for shipping/handling 
PaptTback book - 160 pages 



NationsBusiness Order Form 

Send to: Nation's Business, Circulation Department, 
1615 li Street, N.W., Washington. D.C. 20062-2000 



ORDER TOLL-FREE 1-800-230-7700 

OR FAX 1-202-463-5641 



Method of Payment 

□ Check enclosed for $13.95 (includes $4 for shipping/handling) 

□ Bill my credit card: 

□ Visa □ MasterCard □ American Express 

Card # Exp. Date 

Signature 

Telephone # 

Name 



(Required tor Credit Card and Fax orders) 



Company 
Address - 
City 



(Mo Post Ottice Boxes) 



State 



Zip 



NB0296 



Obstructionism Is Not Good Poiicy For 1 996 



In addition tx3 choosing among candidates, voters in state 
and local elections often decide policy issues posed as 
initiative or referendum questions. These may deal 
with changes to a state constitution or a city chaiter, with 
boiTowing money or with limiting government power 

No such aiTangements 
exist for detennining voter 
preferences on policies fac- 
ing the federal govern- 
ment. The choice is limited 
to specific candidates for 
president and Congi-ess, 
and individuals casting bal- 
lots select the candidates 
they believe will best re- 
flect theii' views on the 
issues. 

But voters in these elec- 
tions frequently do far 
more than simply indicate 
a preference for a chief 
executive, senator, or rep- 
resentative. Their collec- 
tive decisions point 
strongly just as if they 
had expressed them in a 
referendum, to the policies 
they expect to be adopted. 

If the basic questions 
underlaying this Novem- 
ber's election w^ere to be 

spelled out as questions for voter decisions, they would 
read like this: 




LLUSTRAT10N c ROSE ANNE PERCIVALLESIS 




Republicans w^on control of Congi'ess in 1994 with a 
pledge to roll back federal spending, taxation, and 
regulation. Does theii* performance thus fai' entitle them to 
fuilher service dming w^hich they Ccm continue implement- 
ing their progi'am? Or does it demonstrate that theii* goals 
cannot be achieved without excessive hmm to vmious 
sectoi's of society and that they do not desei^e anothei- 
chance? 




Should the present divided government, in wiiich the 
presidency and the Congress ai^e controDed by different 
political pailies, be contiiuied as a w^ay of preventing either 
branch from gaining too much power? Or would the nation 
be better served at this point if the president and the 
Congi-ess were united behind the same goals? 



Although they w^on't appear on the ballot, these 
questions will be central to this year's election campaign. 

The Republican message to voters will understandably 
be an appeal not only to maintain and expand the GOP 
majorities on Capitol Hill but also to elect a Republican 

president to assui'e that 
measui'es passed by Con- 
gi'ess are not thw^arted by 
vetoes. They will point to 
the many impasses that 
developed duiing 1995, 
when President Clinton 
rejected major congi'es- 
sional initiatives. 

Democrats, on the other 
hand, will maintain that 
Republicans w^ant to go too 
far in theii* overhaul of 
government and that vot- 
ers w^ould be better off by 
re-electing Clinton and re- 
stoiing legislative control 
to his party. 

Those conflicting politi- 
cal goals will be much in 
e\idence as the legislative 
year unfolds. Candidates 
of each paily will imder- 
standably be tiding to 
forge the record that each 
thinks will be most com- 
pelling in a re-election campaign. Voter judgments based 
on candidates' records are the essence of democracy. 

At the same time, how^ever, the president and membei^s 
of Congi'ess must realize that election yeai' or not, political 
considerations must remain secondary to legislative 
achievement. This Congi^ess w^as sent to Washiiigton to 
carry out commitments that a majority of its member's 
made as candidates, and that pr'ocess must continue. 

Unfortunately, the president has alr^eady given indica- 
tions that he believes his political survival lies in blocking, 
or at least diluting, actions t;iken by Congr-ess to further 
that progi'am. 

He should r-ealizc that in a year' in wiiich new^ 
appr'oaches to old problems ar'e the key to elector'cil 
success, a ) )olicy of politically motivated obstr'uctionism is 
not a very solid basis for a r-e-election campaign. 
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Legislation 



Chamber Helps Advance 
Members' Top Priorities 



ThcUS.Chambpr 
of (.'ommeri' 



i>iiiiive pnonues tn 

Among Ihow? mc- 

ann(>ll'ihm**nt'i wvre: 

■ Approval liy 

CoriKTws* of lf(iwU- 
tkm Icadintr twHnJ a 

t I . .-A feHrral 

■ hnucimeni of 
pro-busine^.* laws 
lhat limit unfunded 
ffdi-ral mandates, 
rwiuct' (to'cmment- 




1.1 



■VK. 



I 

I 



tuiiiliiiK I'"' 'J»".t-iu(>- 
mi'iit of k nalinnal 
hi{<hw«y system, and 
W|uire Conjcrew lo 
ahidi* bv the major 
(.•mplovmpnt and juifety lawn H has im- 
pofied on oOwr pubUc-fwctor vmpMfm 

and on buiiDMHHH. _#»,w— 
■ Admteanmt In Cfmvnm « 



■« iort»" c**rt« the U^. ChMibtr i »«iior ¥»ce re&Mcnl for nMibenbio policy. 

Z^Tlm toslMM l«t«rrtton 1 Mippwt lor »# W^^lkJof h"! fm^uL 

i!II^tocirt...i.««co-ftf«ct«oC<fl»HolH*l. WHklortMar«S«ii.l>MNMdM 



B.OWa^ l« MU WBbiii It »o«fc Ir- R Od.. rifht 



•iiiMi.«uch 



nil" .1 

Congrc» 

foderal bi 



whf^hrr em-frnmont should 
alien" 
<*« of 
. ihi' 
major 



as n^form of imKiu. i;..' uty «*» 
authority for \hv (irwMjnt lo wlo Hne 

-In adaiion, the IMlh Cmgr^m 
not harm buninew." »ay* R- Bruce 
Jodirn. the Chamber'n swiwr \ice p««- 
denl for mcmiwn-hip policy- "N" 

..nil. ruli'i*. mand«t<»ff. or taxes 
,poi«fd on companie.". After 
of ftithtinK ^j;- 
cn>achment in the pn • tni« 
1 '^muri'W «'ai» a wpJcome rebet 
"V ' it-r ihU Cont-rf" 

nature- ate on 



turning point In the move by the 



Chamber and con- 
frreasioral leaden to 
fthrink the growth 
snd cost of govern- 
ment 

While Preufdent 
( iho 
i. . i^rei 
Al t M>tiL to mm in 
Derember. there 
uuii Ktill hope at 
r>re]t!i time that ad- 
I itnintration and 
congreaaional nego* 
liators could work 
out their dUKamoci 
tm the matter. 

Whatever the 
outeoroe, the Cham- 
\kt played a major 
role in adviincinK 
the debate, uith itjt 
leaders aer%-inK ait 
close advisers to ke> 
lawmakers develop- 
ing strategy on the 
budnttasue. 

™> arganixatkm 
also served as co-cfaair— with Citixens 
for a Sound Economj; a Waahington- 
based public-interest advocac>' organiza- 
tiun— 4if the roitlltion for a Baunced 
HudRvL The cuaUtion repreaents nearly 
Contumtdm PoofiA 
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Annual Meeting Set For Feb. 26 
T 



our 



*"upit..l hill .hanin-*) N ■ ' 'I"?*""* 

makers uOkmy aUiul whether to balance 
U»e budget bm about b(W and when; ij» 
taaoe ts not about whether to sto» U>e 
RT-nrth ofsnendlng, 

mem. .ucTa.- M- ! '-i^-. ^J*^ •J^"' 
whiif wid b> ho* ' ** 



at 

.,,.^'ton. 
TKe meeting b fr«i 
Gaslen) time and uill 
satellite to locations ^ 

1- is re^-^'- 
. r membrr*. 1 

■.iLiuii? ny 
Ufwmakers 
r the luM electlona 



ing will int 
«n 



eonie adversi^ 



< h '"lutive wiU 
the list 
i ch 
. , . e, 
MuUttiUfe 
Hnmber, and 
reeog- 
'i.uL ii.ive owr- 



The fotir 1B88 nrtfcmal honorws in 



fbf tM4 iocatimt pfike mtMiU 4omt- 
link Morut yoH or for man iaifijrm/X' 
turn about tJu wutUng, eoU (tOii M- 



msmm 



FUUOJU' I'M 



New Laws 
Will Help 
Business 



CnntiitiirH Frrtm Ptl^tSA 


t.> ' 




form of tj 


bill WM rt- 


- 1. According 



U) fiffUTBt from a report by the tnifteM 
of the Medicare HoBpilal Insumnec 
ThiKt F\uk1. the vpXssa «iU go broke 
2002 unieM revenue simportiBg the qr»- 
tem rtaes or the gnTWth tn spmcSng for 
Medkmre benefit* b ooatroQcd 

The pliB approved by Congress 
would have reduced the projected 
gnJHth rate of Medicare spending trvm 
10.4 percent annually over the next 
seven years to about 6^ percent. The 
plan would abo provide vanoos coverafte 
optkvw for benefit redpienta. 

The budget faiH contahied many provi- 
skH» kmg nought by the Chamber on be- 
half of buaineas, induding an uverhaul of 
the ivclta qnton, reform of UiL Dvm 
poBcy and ri mp a B i ' i rt nn of ptwton towa. 

Another praviaion long s upp or ted fay 
the Chamber would have aUcnrad ofl and 
gas expioration and drilling in part of the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge in 
Aiaaka. 

Amoi^ the 1246 faiUkm In tax reduc- 
tkns biduded in the kgUation and aop- 
ported by the Chamber were provWocu 
•.hilt W'uld: 

■ Tut the capttaHcshis tax. 

■ IVrnide a ISOO-perchOd tax cxvdiL 

■ Ov-erhaul the alteniative minimum 
tax. 

B Reform eatale and |^ tma 

■ Make K eaider (br eonpanieB to 
otiganiae and opente as S 
oorparatioQa. 

■ InovMe tliearaaD-faiisineM ex- 
penrins alknnnxe for eooipoienft. 

aesoDnta. 

The nbtton adndntoatkm balked at 
f thoae provWona, inaiatfa^ on a 

-mailer tax ci* ' irin ttMj to the middle 



cIbm. The H< 



ion's latent plan 



also docB not auona* the huge growth in 
Here'a a sommary of the buafaieaft- 




bnckcd laws the Chamber helped get cn- 
Unfunded Mandates 

The Unfunded Mandate?* Relief Act. 
dted in a \\3HXt Min ey uf Chandjer mem- 
bers as their No. 1 prvTritv. cleared the 
taato by a vote of - 'an. 29 and 

OftHotuebySeo r). l. li»9a. 

President Clinton »gne<l the measure 
intolxv V A' 

T' 1 aires the Congres- 

siunuj I; i.i^, i i tiiict* to ciinduct a cost- 
impact anah-Kiii of uny feftml legfolatlon 
or regulation that wouM ccxit buHineasca 
collec tively roan than $100 million to 
Gocnply with, or state and local govem- 
mentc m'>rt than|SOmIIUaa. 

' h an analysis, measures 
that uiiuiii iiwpose an unfbnded mandate 
with a cost al or above thoae levela eoold 

The (1iambi!r waa inttmmental In se- 
curing the private-.'<»-"'>r T>niviiikms In- 
chided in the mea> originally 
t V t, I iv atati jiui local govcm- 
oreber also persuaded the 
Nuuoiuii uuvenwrs* ftsanrlartiHi to sup- 
port the private^netor provlakauk which 
was key to their bichiakm in the bOL 



■ ■^■ork 
• i un- 



Paperwoi1( Reduction 

Keaii 

Reduci .. . - '.-I' • 
other major accomplitihment for the 
Chamber 

The act. whlrh had aspired in 1909. 
Umiu the < i paperwork that the 
federal gu-. can reqidre of busi- 

nesses and individuaU. It was malho- 
rised for six years. 

The reautborixalion, which look effect 
Jan. 1, rcqolres federal agencies to iv 
duce the amount of papemrk they 
quire the public— Ir >>uaiMMa 
andindKidoals— ui li lOpeRwnt 
in 1996 and anmher lU percent in 1967. 



'"nn are re- 



i tu.' law ruiumsi ayfiK'nm U> subatlD- 
tiate their estimates or the burden on the 
public for each new pap ei-wur k rcquire- 
roenL 

In addiUon, it reverses a 1990 
Su|ireme Cmirt ruling that determined 
that the |)ii|>orwQrk act controlled only 
sgency requeoU for hnahif to disdose 
tnlbrmatkm to the Meral iroverfiment. 
not requcaU to disefesr 
ihln! rmnies sudi as locu* 
ts. 



Like the unflindeH-nmndatw law. the 
paptTwork net wa» approvi'il nver- 
u hi'lmingl.v by both houses of (iHiifreftR 
iind siifnofi into lam* by ClinUia 

National Highway System 

iu a veuriuiig tjaillf. tt- ' - ''pi* 
helped gain enactmenl of a ) 
that el*twbli^hi'S ihf nutju'ii-mili* 
National Hiphwav Svntem iNHSi and 
piwide« thf sliitOT* with SI 1." billion for 
fiscal 19% and lift*? to improve, main- 
lain, and repair rrtjuhm\> and hiKhwa.v* 



Heatth-Care Deduction 

Uii II.' 

th«* ' ■ ■! ■ 

<if the U\ tlt'tlucuun lor 
] > i.L-e coslii for the self-em- 
ployed nr ihotM? who awn unincoriMiralcd 
bu«ineiMi». The deduction lud expired at 
the end of im 

The orifrin:i! ' ' ■ -in IflSii. al- 
low wl a 25 pel , :; The nt-w 
lau I'Xtt'iidji iht* dtniui'ijim ul that Ufvc! 
for 191*4 and increases it to .'iO percent 
for ^lu«^e»l*ive yeam. The SO percent 




md alpMtf by PimMmI CMa to IMS- 



iirttof Act 



that i-onnect to rmil hul». airporti*. and 
imrt funiitJeiL - 

Tl»- ( 'hamber co^haired a cwriWonflC 
btmnemm baokbw the NHS and nelpfd 
etfaniniit« a piwWon tn U» Swatr^p- 
PI-uv.mI btll thot w..u' 
Hlati-f In iiv fi'dt-rai ■ Tru* 
t^jnd (Inllan. for Amumk K o|»«'n»'J' 
capital )iiiil>;i*t^ ,, 

T)h' N HS. Ha\ * the CThamU-r, will nr- 
atr thou>an/U "I joli- bv f'\(»und"iff mar- 
k.'l> lur Amrnt-an |.n--iiKt>. n-diin- I >■ 
tranvp-rtithon nr-Ls, rnrn-n^' m<lu-U-iaI 
prn ! , ■ ■ , ati.i improM- Am.'nran 
ci»r ^Miihomeandiibniwi 



le^el then beeome* permanent 

The <*hanibiT hai» urKW* thai the do- 
(jiKl^oti be expanded to 100 percent— the 
*«mp iw for incorporaled buaineaaeik 

Congressional Reform 

Tht- bttckinK of aie Chamber wan (natni- 

■- - — — if Unnsinnnn 

1 



A- 



• v.i -'ritiit"* that Congnm 
< -fknd nibiiiBUfn* 
. i.;»;htji ArtoflBM. 



the Americanti with Diwibilitie* Ad of 
' the Occupational SaftMy and 
I Act nf 11*711. und the Family and 
Mt-iiH-al U-Aw Aft of im 

The Chamber has long held that 
Con(tn'!<- should have to com[ily with the 
Mime lawTi it tmpoM^ on bu.stne«$es and 
individualft »o that it would have a 
gneatcr appreciation of the prcAdenu aa- 
mdated with the measure*. 

The buHinejiH federation aUo RUp- 
[turlefi the HotL-^e Iteimblieans' adoption 
of term limiti* for lh<»!r committee oiair- 
'hmeni of legislative service 
IIS. and cutjdn congresskmal 



Progress On Other Measures 

■ ■! I';, the 
1 llUU)««» of 

:i.uii in confer- 
'•■tWK'n House 
' he legialation 

fer hopes 

/.•'.H'>— if the 
■J* can reach ajfrtn*^ 

" i.w*i- 
in 

:n the n»- 
litv lawa, 
i, inofwi. 
. I'liigrama 
ill* to be lui-ned 
^. and to 
linications 

laws. 

With tht> rhiifnh.T*'- ^irp- 
the federal 



'iili'w ounuaui' 

<t|M'ra^ve labut ^- .< : i 

teams. 

On a matter th -' ittj 
have hurt IT.S. bi. 
' I Miber hel[H-u i.ti«arl 
' by some in 
<^re«ft to denv noat-fa- 
irjde atatitf tri fTiha 
Pri'Hideni Clinton n i ma's 
MKN ftatu^v uluch expir\.-<i .,. with- 
aiil ctinrlitionH. 

CitniTn'W U : 'I nnrvf 

MKN ntatu» f< . .1 can 

deny it with a vuta ot iwtKiurda uf both 
houaea. 

Mofit favored-natinn status ia rou- 
' ' - ' ' t" moat nationa that trade 

iiid does not convey any 
ftpecuu Lruuc pnvflem. 

OpfMMltion to MFN aUton for China 
came fhicn lawmaker* concerned alMiut 
China's record on human righla. 
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Lawmakers Praise Members 
For Chamber's Critical Role 



Oftetu the mine of an organizatim's 
imric Is best defined by others. 
Here 's how some of the mr/ve)^ 
and shakers iu Congtvss described the 
Chamber's work in 1995. 





I wooM ■» ts mUwt m tlKarc tiMalu to jrour tncoibcr- 
»Mp for Km hn rol* ttwy ium ptaM la •mmhmg t)w 
tCMMracI WM taMrieurt] pt m tg t fm B r gw I i ill Mi Ium 
toM M «ttlMll» Mr aMM tf raMc tiM «ln« eMt 
Mrf rwdi of llw Mwil imnMrt iMl «M Gkn*OT 
of CoMMMno. ~ TW ChMfeor skooU to praori of Mm onto- 
IMC« n bM pmWid to ttw oMtorfty leadmUp iml Un 
M as. Hmm of RvprnwUtlm in thh mohrtioo far Un 
I ifli provil to b« « frifffld «M> 



- Wrtboot a AmM. Hm Oiitir of 
f i wi ioftlMUartwl StJtcahM 
bo« • Mifor lofc* la oar tfforto 
to brfac dramotk ckoano to Ifeo 



CoolnHl WWi 




tt« U.S. Ckoaibar of 

WbdiroMfaoIko 

lotto 

ofllMlMMSlaloo. 
Air Mo la 

!■ BToMy approdoM." 

— SoaataMalerltyMMp 

irwn un. 



.. tolin A. Boahoor, Clialnaan, 
ftapoMkM Cooforaooa 



cor* aporfciathm to ... tlM 
ChoNibor for Hi tftorU to 
■rttlvl l.tkaUafooM 
MM^iCoa Rilaw Adt 
pattn) hi tli« Soaolo. I 001 
cratirful lor Ika CkiOifcor*« 
ImIp hi wMoB tlia prfvol^ 
oodor provla^oa locloriod 
loMwM. . . SMottpoo- 
aaiaof S. I ftbowt tba 
U.S. CkooAor of 
k ao flftocttva lorca lo 



DM 




1 «Hl la ummni ... yow onMtiattM tor to 
Nmp 1(1 Um gMd vork." 



"I iiiHiM like to ttMRh ttt Mmbm of tkt Chimbw of 
Commtrcff for tM ymr oftortt, wMdi hm iMdc « (flftwcnce. A» 
co-ch«lr of the CoilMon for a ■■lirrt Mfit. Ilkt U.S. Cluimb*r'i] 
fHorts •ref r inftniMMUl in bftatfm tbt talMn comnuiRity Isgctti- 

er ... M a cakailia tona h aappart of IN rawMoa. 
wnboH ^iMttaa. tba anmmn* «f tht U.S. Ckaabar prwwd kinlii- 
iM* at tiM Baditt ComnrttM mrlieit on llih berculcM Usk. ... 
Tlwrt ar* t*w orgaabattaaa a( yaor repatatton and Mttoul oirtrcadi 
Itut hm MKk i 



1 



Mtrt ComOttM Chainnan 
Mm R. Kaildi, R-OMo 



1 waat t« takt a ailiHit* to 
BKlMli aqr itocrrv thanlii to ... 
tba US. ChMrikcr't nmnborahia 
for iliial u r iaal H iB l . immi 
aWa laa4arvMp halylac My oal* 
laifMa aui wm aass oai kar 
pii^ of Icghlatlei 
thtt. CofiKmi. ... 
nina o( tlw 104th Cofiimi and 
tfif Contract With Amorioi. to co- 
ctiainnii Iht cojItbM on tHt 
batfcol rtMtatloa, your omanlia- 
Hon liai baaa ftMUl la bftaftaf 
abaot MMd pattqhanUai M 
hi hay to On 
tli« AnwfkaH ta■fl^'' 



M^artt y Uadtr 
RkhaN K. JWMay. R-laut 




r f 

M MAfX. 



[)aiMIPnwM»W 

aari I raair aprw:*al» tht ffo^ 
Iraa toa Cl iiiiifci r a( Ci«iiti. 



-T)w Cli*«*of bat Ptoywl a illal rala la lha 
ItB rate «« cMttoao to 
m bifto to nrfana M yaan at 

t Oay Stow ft.. Mto. 



-1 wmM lik* to ackJiowiMlsc the rtforts 
of toa U.S. GhaaAar of Ciaianrii aad to 
tkaafc yaa toriaw ttnton Into wmi MNl 
tor toaCaatrxi [Wttk 

AaNrlca]- Ran tba 
totba 
ict 



Ratorai Act tfca Chaatoar baa baaa ttart 
to baap nawaia aa tba Camraw to da 



Ctototapbw S. Baad. R < 



Ma. 
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Grass-Rools Action 



Depth Of Resources 
Boosts Effectiveness 



Thmighoul 1995, the U-S. Chamber 
of Commerce marshaled it« exlen- 
5i\e refir.' ' ■ help reduce the cost 
and I "ru government and 

to impnivf m uUkt ways the entrepre- 
neurial climate &r busiiwn in America. 

"The invoimneM of our rocsaben in 
ihe legislative prooem and the resouroefi 
the organization aw able to mitfter al- 
lowed the Chamber to help flranie, shape, 
and move the debate on a host of iaaDeD 
in 1995." »aid R. Bract* Jr)5ten. ih 
Chamber's senior vice president fui 
nttinberBhtp po&ry, 

The organisation's headquarters in 
Washin^niin was the site of (our >atL>llit(^ 
town-hall meetings aimed at rallying 
busincM fiuppon for a tiabnced fedei-ai 
hut^pl. Medicare reform, 
and other meafiureA in 
eluded in or related t^i t)i' 
H'-'i-'' !' I ' liran^' Con- 
rica. 

Other lii'oadcast re- 
sources, including "Kirnl 
Businoft-s" the nrganixa- 
tion'5 wcf kday t*»le\*iflion 
news program, and the 
Chamber's weekly i^hlk- 
attain debate show. "It V 
VburBtutecM." helped ed- 
ucate the pabUe on busi- 
ness imies. The oraanna- 
rin-'. t mines. .Nwion* 
and The 
/>' . .4 ' ''iirtherecl 

( hjuiiix*!-'.- t'fi- . niilarwaji 

In its efforu lu broaden the pobUc's 
swaff ".I'-i- if F'jimpli'x |jjt]o^, the 

Chui 'If^d 
potic>-ini.n..tU)ii iwjr,- inicji-.-iiii busi- 
ness people. 

One key r es uuite used to roofaitiae the 
organiatkm's raostracthw memNr y wn.^ 
thtf (Iransroots Action In 
Ni-lworic (GAIN). The system . . , " 
alert members to pendinf^ issoea and to 
t^ncourage them to contact their laumak- 
er» at critical ixitni« m the legudative 
IMO C B S i . GAIN merobtrahip climbed to 
more than 46kDQ0 IhC yeac 

The Chamber also agsrsasMy per- 
5u«d opportunities to testilV be&re oon- 
gwasiiwiil comimttees on a host of baues 
coMcndng biudncas. In aU. Chamber 



f on measures criti- 

Staffofspt-' iiwtrt'<is(i]' 
in-perttnn luLiuyin^ r.f^.>iuns with 




The M.S. Chimbrr eaiploy»d itt vmI . . . 

through Concrns m 1995. (fi tli« lo» phsls asd Hw phsto al Wt O iiiiftii *«o> 
ton Will>*m M KoebHti Md Carol L Bal Isrtffy Msn oe^ptuioMl commmm 
on ker hautm* btib. AWm. Iron Ml. £km*m ft n tiwl RIcM L Usbw. Sm. 
ticM C. WMH Mia., smsisler MsnH Cnrnt, mi (bps. DsvU L Skaos, ». 
ColB^ saS Martis Ols* Ssfcs. 0 IIIsb.. psrlMps N la s <sfcsls os lilis ri w g IN Is*- 
•nl Mirt oa tht Cfcaiabtr't poUk-aft^ WiiMis ptavaai. ITt ««r Mam. 





Lflfl, Cliambtr actMst WMiaai 
Stont. ctfrtw, Md CkaaiAi 
ip»cijli«t PHar EMa. r%M. «a- 
luw rffomi af tht OceapaMaasI 
s^trt, ami Haam Ad «(tli Rap. 
C*\t SaSaMMt, MIX. 



\ari*^y nf mnlltinn.* •ufrpnrt- 

Iiu-'rit*-- i-tvUmn-. tin Ifr- 

AiTr III 

I li Tlif \M'lf;in' 
■ I ' ; ■! ■ ' ' . ' '[■■uri 
r Act. ai h n 



tawmakerv and their staff memher). pro- 
pared a host of tegialativf hu \ 
papers to help lawmaken ami 
understand the business po«it 
sues, and participated '< 
media bririlnp on buidni' 

The Chnnbar alM) Ifd or Mpni Irad a 



a Ivailin^ 
lo overturn the r-n- 
ring federui 

-r" ■•igwwk.-r- 
)t*ra] gov* 



base regnu- 



-dsiona on aounu adantfArdilA. 
thtChnOMrpirtidpirtwi 
than (16 coatttkma and aBmcM. 



roMMinr aat M 



Services 



New Initiatives To Help Members 



Laht year, the l .S. ( I .unl" : >! 
Coramerfe luuiichod thnt.' iiiitianvc- 
that are uimed at hclpinfE small busi- 
nes6eK compete more effectively m the 
global Monnmy. 

Tlic t nol BuMnewi Exchange 

(IBKX - « pcrwwdHwmputer- 

baited t»l«*L*tn»nii' mcthiMl of locating, 
qualifying, awl negotiating dumwitic and 
IntcrnutionHl trude and invctitmenl 
cnwntuniUeii. IKKX uiiiomiitically iden- 
tufes worldwide cnunternffors to siib- 
•criber ftmw* Ikiv. wll. or invwt offcrR 
pCHtted on the )!t>-!(t«m. 

lldern can negotialo tcrmu of the 
trnn5arlion»i. check credit information, 
and cliKw draU fnmi their [lermnal oom- 

fHlt4<rK 

Thf -lystem was duvelnped by the 
Glfihal Burtim'M Alliance ir n*- 
•nilt of a partnership with A < . A 
Uradfilreet Information Services. GE 
Information Services, and SHL 
Syswmhotise. Also liacklng the venture 
are Chane Manhattan Bank. Simon A- 



L-- Ix'ili^ >jM,iiN'rt'il ;i:ni ni.iii-,t tr'i! in tlie 

U.S. by iheChjiinl- [ 

Small-Business Education 



A - 
Inst 



■ntjidft of o|x.'nit- 



iheir em| 
inga^nutii w.ir i.i- 

Through the SBI. the Chamber i» 
making available to small huHim'ftses 35 
clearly written, immediateiy umeful 
bookji. Tlieiv are (He tmok.^ under each 
of seven subject headingr;: marketing 
and «aicH: budget and finance: legal it- 
sues: human relations :i' 1 ' 1 :t- 
tionn: impniving produ > 
and customer service; uml Muiwrvi* 
sioTVinanagement/leader^hip. 

Books I'ome with a leHt that itmall- 
buftines« ouTten* or employ t- - , ; • nil 
out and return to the SBI tiV"' r 
SutTessfUl test completiim ciuii- i uijun- 



tiMii- •-itiii .iliiiM ra'-," ut.ii h -iii.iii-hu-l- 
tK-s;- .«uii..-r> citii iJSH a.- .1 nifat^uri' t»f 
their own or their rnnployw*;* t^lTorta to 
Atay on top of their joK^ 

Chamber On The Internet 

Thr Chumht't" L*>iiili!ir'h> 
fiihf VVnri.i Wid^W- ! ■ 
^ iiig ?4'fiTiifnl of thf i\ 
of computer flystem^ known aa the 
Internet 

The organlxatlnn'ft Web site contains 
Many product* 
;i I I . .tiitm hut devel- 

oped for ita dh'enie btnineas, Mate and 
local chambers of oummeroe. and asKid- 
ation membm. 

Th- t ' aerveit an a doorway to 
the < Mall of virtual More- 

fr,,,,i .__ ■!,, I, , 111 f,.. < geij. 

tnr . r. '..riM.i' ■:; . i ■ , nnd ser- 

v; . ' iiil i . (i by chamber*, 

ujvs4K'i.iii"'.-. .-t '1 'A'Tldwide. 
Th" I I nldresB la 




TirsI Business* 



Television News Sliow 
Broadens its Reach 



AAFint BuaineM,' 
■ I 




tiie weekdiQr bui- 

ne«« newa progrM" ^ '^-^ 
Chamber of Commerce, 
reach in IW5 through »yii> ■ > 
brondcaat tfllevtaion »U- 
tirHia. 

Thepragmikwhiefa 
entered qmdkiaion in 
April, la now on 66 
bruadcaal stations 
reaching 49 percent 
of the hoRiei tn the 
I'niledSUlM. 

.Major market!* 
with stiction." cttrr>* 
intt the show indule 

i liicwK Phoenix. SWi FViodico. SmM 
IWiM. Fla.. and WMktagUiL D.t. 
TV IhT half-ho«rnn™ focawaoo 

the intemta rf mndl boAiM* ^SSi 
a condae look «i hmWnir tmm%. -FW 
BiiAinew" la hro«fcwt by aeteflit* Ihwi 
th(. fhamberV headquarters In 

\Va>.hiiigt<jii. 



TV" -V nv i<( available in ayndicatinn 
thr*' ■satellite feeds beipinning 

MUi updated veraiofs ai\'aQable 
i m. and 8 a.m. (Check local 
televiakm tirtingP 
for the time and 
station in your 
area.) 

Many local 
; I ill"* are ui- 'u\)i 
.r>l Bu«ne?-- ' iV' 
lead-in to tlnir 
own early mornintr 
newn MhowK, acconlifiL' 
to Bob AdBm^. va-e 
preafdunt of hntadeaitt 

for the Chamber. 

In adAtion to bmndraat atatMinH. Iht' 
shcm-cwbeju- - iwional calile 

outleu: Cable i. .. .. ion Network of 
New Jewe)- <6J0 itmX Tteneasee News 
k Infanoatiofl in KnoxvlDe (7 %mX and 
NJUchmetfl in the HtaWngton. D.C. 
area (8:10 KJnJ. 



msT 

BUSINESS, 



L .S. Chamber of Commerci 



Daa Kash, rigM. rnrnisuaiwit for tht US 
't Tint BmnMs" 

tslsfirtMc SmsIv Mafaitty 
LaaAcT lakart Dots* R4(sa,v 
rvtonn Iff Ittathw. 



"FlrBl Bu.'« in 
Connedjcut ^' ' ' 
which alat 
Enterpriae Ituuaive. 



;!i ^ponHored by 



\\\nii;i)i«n 



Highlights 



Chamber Serves Members 
In A Wide Variety Of Ways 



Lamnakem looked to 
the U.S. Chamher 
of CmnnwrcefoT in- 
sight and guidance on a 
host of isifues in 1995, 
and national and interna- 
tionai leaders often used 
Chamber headquarters as 
a forum for addnssing 
business leade}'s. 

Highlights ranged from 
hosting tomi-hall meetings 
on balancing the federal 
budget to ivorking ivith 
cong}'cssional leaders on 
business-related legislation 
and honoring small firms 
as Blue Chip Enterprises. 



Plr.,„.-iL'. r-(,[iJI,: , ..'.Iir.'. i«H, 




r't S*M of 

•I 



centif. Mtf tU C' ■>tUA»mi Um 

UyU». Wft. ami SMtor Vk* PtmMmI IL Bran 
tMtm fwtvM itrataglM tm mmetkm • 
Mml bMlgvt hi IM HMte M Ml. 

Vk« Pr««MMt LMT«M)t i. 




Dmit W. SbvHun. r^. the ChMnlwr'i 
dwlmiM ia 199S. MrodvcM tht pr*wM 
of Mffbco, Crnnto Zt4ib, at m M«r«*- 
lk»ul Fonim hottH by Mw 




ChMnbvr 
Wet PtmUhI wrt 

CWcf ECSMMilt 

tuyUtes to raparlpTi 

why twMi)".' 
Medicare rvfotmv 
ar* nwniUl lo th* 
Ratio*' k acoAonk 
wall baiat 





I ' imhlkan fri 
J[ Kepi. Datid M. 
Mcintosh al li 

of NMttCtrolM. 
and J.C NMts al 
OMakMM parttdMta 
tiiwaaf 



hpid al Ukt Chambar 
to ursc uipport for 
(hr COP Coatrad 
WMi AMwka. 



In tha flwto al rtiM. 
•■p. Jan Majnn. R- 
KM^WtMtfSaiL 

1-ior 

rwpaedn h ii i*- 

•t 

Ika Ctai*ar*t 1M5 



Whwara 



WMtoai t aifcaw, ctalnw* W HOST* Cw».: 
Ca. hK.; ratrtda A. Bto4«. f 




"^y mui itimi 



Business Ballot 



Member PoW Tracks Economy 



Chiiv ■ .timiercf to periodic 

H;isim*v.- M^nufl w « barom- 

t'Ua* f"i' K.t I ■ i'tfiMiiiY in 1906. 

Tb*- ("hitintHTV Itu>in«.-!-5 Ballot In- 
i-imli^ iJim* t'rnn»niiic-«aitl<f*'k niieirtioM 
that ^•H'k mi'tnUT-i" -ix-moiith uuUftok 
for i/M'ir Tirn^-' -iii-.- and fmployment 
and fortn- ■ .-fneniL 

Thf < • memliers' Tv- 

:>punitc» tu Uf^ciup its Bu^ 
t .mfidence \rv\t^. wWcb is dfattrfb< . 
the new- •irobm of Congnaw, 

■1*0 mJu queft- 

tiiifi- ji"'ui Mu'iLf lijjii'iy miltpr* 
ijUt'Titly concerniflg I^UIutinn |" 
nn Cupit.il HiU. 

The Hu>ineR(( ronfidenrp InHp-x 

year uiih Oi-iuVnt ij, 

from All. ■ re was no 

1 I. .-; ■ - I. ' ■ Thf hiirh 

Allhoufrh thf K»'hni:irv irnlft w:i.s 
do\t7) fmm thr al 



Business 
Confidence Index 
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.■,t:i in April 
treated in 



■. -Til 
1 !«*».» 

!:i>iri. economy 
I. :h> I lite fijcnifi- 

par.-- ()> Hinw l^*puhlicanA trn 
J pii.-Mfik' nine i»f Ih*' 10 |Hiint.s 



thi'ir('<inlnK:t With AnioriciL 

Thu index fell lo 52.2 in June and 
ro»v only sliphtly. lo 63.5, in Au|fu*l. 
Those indexes nppoarcil U) reflect, 
uinnrnr otht-r ihinnTH. ii slnifinsh (fonniny, 
1) - ■ '' V >ln\i 1 ,,n hill's 

I- 'Ih' Hmuv winjf 

Mnn>m aUmi the nliiiiiy <ii ( ori^m-ws and 
ihi' Clinion admini.siration to reach 
atmn-inenl on a balanced IwiljieL 

"Ily .*a(rgin(i ai midyear )>• •■ > 
iHiumiiiivr in thf fall,' the 1 
' tlected the viH>iHiini>' 

m llt'If irrowth fn 
f!i. . Mn I jTowth in 

rhr ttuni ■ii„K.. i, i;,,,«-nUB»rr. 
-iL-puty chief econdmijft for the t'.S. 
( 'lianiher 

H:irr added thii! th*- indnVf inrrwwe 
■' the 

restored flacal diwripUne in W 

win improvv the burinem en\Tri)njm ni. 



in 



Be uttre i 
Huttinenf i- 

ftat/r Nalion'ft HuKineM and 
HiisinesN Advricati', 



The 



Communications Ban 



Chamber Suit Topples Political Rule 



One of the Tiv**t imimrLunt VH-toniM of 
ihe r.S. ('hamfjer of Commerxv in 
anne in the pi>litical arena. The »uc> 
eeiiii wait a rmutt of a Chamher huit 
again.'it the Federal Kleclion 
Cumnii««iion (KlCfiovpra rulr 
thai pru)ubtt*ti tho Chambt-r 
and fiome other organ i-m 
tion* fmm oimmumcati:.. 
with their member* on 
political mattm. 

Ttu- \ Court of 
\ • for the 
of Columbia 

O.C. r 

capncioua." 

The Chamber aoit challeiMrvd FEC 
criteria for detenniniag who cmiftitatca a 
"member'* of an orguiSatioB for pur- 
poMMi flf poBttod cananmiatkm, Under 




an FKC rule adopted in Norember IDQCt, 
a memlierof aa ot^aDiaaiioa was defined 
aa a penion who naa a **algn i'' 
vmtment or ownento stake 1. 

nitation. wfio can vote lor al 
leant one member of the (irga- 
iiisition'ji iMiard or KuvemiRg 
both', or who can vote di* 
fKUy f'T all »Kiard mem- 

bCR' 

law^ 

membcn of tu 
I.I ■ ■ fn-w htard mi-m* 

li' T - ;i- .KMT'.n.-- occur.) 
T''^' I-'K' * 'i:.; i,..t ilcGne 

"jQIpii If any of an or- 

nnu.r. I ■! m. i,t 
least one 
cation cnn 
formation 

Since lUii. the > i ^ruo- 

paled in the feder.ii 1 1 ■.I'aa by 



en^lor^in^^ 
office wh*> 



-• fi>r congrrrK^ionul 
"isinew. ThoM- i-n- 
N cnmmunioitod to 
• "hambcr'it 
1 *e of the 



i: 

1- i.l ■ 1.1. . in. ' 

arfiiK>rt furthi i 
The Chamber in- 
in I'.S. nisd 

Cnliindiia, in Wji 
1 > , . uiig that the KEC nn- 
the nrKanization'd rijEhtu of fn ■ i >. ■ 
and anttocialion under tfx I t 
.\mendmi*nt ami Its nghl;«nf tin. i . 
undiT idmrnL 

Til- iirl ruled. 

that the KKO interpretation of 
"m . -nber" WH» reaiionablf. The 
lier appealed the difci»ion to the 
■ 'if Appeal*, which ngrrwi that •nhf 
jiretation thf <'«>mm!'(*.i*in Vn^ nxh- 
fwd luf wli |«^.. 
sent* aertuu.'- .■ii.."u;i,i.tiii,.., ..hua," 



r. 



chamber Members save up to 
40% with Airborne Express 



Is your company looking 
to cut costs? Don't pass up 
this opportunity to save on 
your overnight shipping- A 
special arrangement with 
Airborne Express now saves 
members up to 40% off the 
competitions' pubhshed rates, 
no matter how much your 
package weighs. 
Ship across town or around 
the world. 

In addition to guaranteed 
low rates, you get delivery 
to virtually every zip code 
in the U S -usually by 10:30 
the next business morning. 
Airborne Express also provides 
service & low rates to more 
than 200 countries woridwide. 



Member Price for an 
8 oz. Next Morning 
Letter Express: 




NV' mini mum 



$875 

10 or iDort shipnients per 



If you UH on 
Airbomf Express Drop Boi 



Sive even more you avemge 
20 or more ^tfpmems per 
month Cdll for pricing! 



Take advantage of the 
quality and dependability 
of Airborne Express: 

• free pickup from most 
locations for your 
convenience 

• instant package tracking 
for ease of mind 

• toll-free customer service 
support to assist you 

24 hours a day 
Respond now to qualify 
for your lowest member rate: 
Just complete the form below 
and you will receive a FREE 
Airborne Express Staner Kit. 
so you can start shipping 
right away! Or call, 

1-800-MEMBERS 

(Hain-7pni.EiT) 



Sign up now for special low member rates. 

Send for your free Airborne Express Starter Kit today. 

i*?:^'* 1-800-MEMBERS 

IZ9 1-703-461-5221 

I II Mi-niN-T -olr^ 
AifUIKlni. VA ;Xk>4-4M^ 

/IIRBORNE 



Mr /Ms. 
TtUe_ 



Company 



Address (m ro ka) 
Qty 



State 



Zip 



Phone C 



J 



J 



I am a member of 



U. S. Chamber of Commerce yn* vajr 



On average, we wiD □ ^Tllli''^ □ ^ 

ship with Aiibocne: ^ «.«««.«^«..«,_ j 



FtBHUMTY MK 



Legal Center 



Important Victories in The Courts 



Thf VS. Chamber of Comnwm? had 
one of iU nx»t successAil yean ever 
in the legal arena in 1996. Vlctaries were 
achieved on mattera ranging from 
human rewnirce^ to workplace safety. 

"Thiit hae been a banner year for 
husinens litigation.** said Robin S 
Conrad, vfce president of the ChambiM 
nonprofit legal afRUate, the National 
Chamber U^aticm Center (NCLC). 

Here are synopneit of the 1996 court 
victohea in whldi the legal center filp<' 
hriefr sapportinj; the buainen poaftkm: 

Striker Replacement 

I n iU rouat highly juMcxfied legal victory 
»r the year, the Chamber argued rac- 
ce!«(>fufly for halting enforcement of 
President CUnton'» executive order tiut 
barred government contrartun* from 
hiring permanent replacements for 
hking workers. 

I'iir ton .signed the execultvp firri^r 
MiiP'h ^. and it look effect immedialety. 
It pn hihitcd federal agencies frrim con- 
tnn tir.^' with companiefi that hire re- 
I>l;u"nit'ril workers for employees — 
either union or nonunion— > 
over econtji:., n 
tions such aa wagea 
andbenefita. Itapi:^ 
to firm^) with federal 
■t* of more than 
"»). 

I',. July31.thrfii. 
iJiMnct (.*<mrt for the 
[».wtn< t f>f Columbia agreed with the 
ChamtHT and other biuincfw group* fil- 
ing suit to block enforcement of the 
order that il would unduly harm many 
flrma contracting with the federal 
gu\ ej'iixnenL 

Product Liability 

I ;ir tit-i.r^.,, i .i.,rl uf A»>T"-;t'-- ;igreed 
with the NCLC that in i .ihOity 
iriali*. evidence of dt'ft*t. L:« >h'-uld be 
strictly limiUMl lii lb*' design and manu- 
facturr of the product in qoestkm. 

The \( LC aniMd uceeaaftdly that 
trial courta moat be held raapooAle far 
^'nfordng the law gm'eming admisaibQ- 
\t\ iif evidence in pniduct-liabffity enea. 
It alao aaid that judgroenta ariatag frora 
triala in which "nonrelated" and ^ifgbly 
pridodldar evideoc* fa admitted muat 
he rtiim«v| 

T' made its arromenta in a 

frieiMi '»i Wic aHirt brief In fbnf m Tk« 





Sl«f>«M>n A Bokxt. rtcbt. «x»cwtl»t vtce prnMeat of the U S- Chjmber i M«lioo*l Ckw it w 

Ul^Mii Cm^ iir a cm ««i a rarotlM Mtsidt Um U.S. Si^raM C4>iin TW NCLC lud 

■ni iTIti ninilii rrmf i i uniihtii Tii *- t— 

NCLC that the National Labor 
KeUtiona Act pro-vmpu a California 
county's pre\'aflmg-w-age ordinance. 

The case, Chambfr nf ('umnierre of 
t)u Vftitrd Statfji i.« iinwdtm, rtirmmed 
fiwn an tirdlnwwe pOM«e({ hv the Contra 
Coma County (Calif ) Board of 
Supervinorji in ItttK). The ntatute re- 
quired employer* to pay union-negoti- 
ated wage and benefit raten to all 
workers— union and nonunion— on 

pH-. ;it.- ofin^truciion 

^^^^S iirujcrts valued at 
I I&OU.UN) or morv. 

tj^^^^H Federal and «itate 
f^^^^V I previiilin(;-wn(>c 
^^^^ 'hat 
I"''! ' . iiit'nt 
Ainia. Thoae laws ha\-e 
been deemed connistenl with the 
National Labor Relations Art. which 
deaU with collective hit- ■ for 

wages and benefits Hfw anty 
ritU'» Ui flrma 
•^U. and tbff 

prevui tb« 
eount}' "lA nut a wa^' auU btfitelit j'^**Tlff 



Uniroyat Goodrich Tire Co. In this 
proceeding, the trial court allowetl the 
pbintiffii to (ffvaent evidence of ilefectit 
in aome types of tirea produced by 
Ulli^' ' lerewaanowidenceprc- 
aenteii ls in the type of tire that 

failed on the plaintiff' vehlde. which was 
mvohred In a serious aeddent aa a raiult 
of the tire failure. 

The trial court alio aUowed evidence 
of recall notkcs for tfrca other than the 
type on the plaintifb' v 

the court instructed the ju I i ^ 

cent of any jur>' awant for punitn e dam- 
aeea would be paid to the Georgia 
'maniry far the benefit of the sUte's rit- 
ixena. The Jury awarde^i ' ■ 
$42 million in damages. < . ^ 
mfUkm in punitii'e damages. 

The appeals court cited those and 
other errora by the thai court In dismiMv- 
log the pnniUve-damages award and 
■en gng t he caae back to the trial court 



Wage Mandates 

< 



\ppeala for the 9th 
I rVandsn>, upheld a 
' :«gr«ed with the 



thut hiw been bargained for in any &Bfakin 
by ihoBe conMmtkm employcf* snd 
Idoyeefi." Rather, it said, the rate "is a 

minimum wutrc tuid U*n<'fil futckAK^ thai 
Is promulgated by thf director of the 
DqiHrtintnit <>f IndaHtrial Kdations in the 
stale of f'uiifomia and ... is deiiikiped by 
averajiring the bargain* struck by other 
wnirfijyers und ttnpIoyeeR." 

OSHA PMaKies 

ilu- I'huinbcr iir>rui*d BUCceMfuUy 
against the Oocupatiun&l Safety and 
Health .Adtntniatration's policy of impoR- 
in^' multipk- fienalties on a company for 

Moi.itiii^r a sinKle workplace wfcty or 
lii'uJlii nili*. 

OSHA. pari of the Ui>. IX-iwrtmcnl 
of Labor, enforce.-* the Occupational 
S:if.'tv ami Health Act of 11170. 

The ()ccu|>alKinBl Safety and Health 
Htfview ('('mmij»'*inn, iin indi'(iendenl, 
(iresider >i wUu- 

, ' 5 with 
OSHA, a^rreed with 
ihe SCLC that the 
workplace jtafety and 




The iiimmi.<sii»n ruled thit* way tn iw» 
caw»#i. In ifie first. OSHA finwi Arcadian 
Corp. fur !( 1!*^'- .■\)i!o-.iMii :ii the firm's 
Lake CI 

ai:<?ncy ui'i" . ■ "n the 

i-rmnninv for violnUnj: 7 

OSHA mulli- 

-I 

nf^jlTimilUon. , , 

In th-' '-Hi ■•:>-- '■"■"''>■ """^ 
Hartfor 

("nnn.. fclu.iji*J iHi lU- loiiui- put up a 
.safetv raittnif on a nwf when- il* cmploy- 

wn-ww ' ' anviunl wasd. 
lermined bv ; ) "^f the pnUW'*' 
$:*a.O(K» Hne for the finglc vfciUiUon by 
the w i.rkers expowl lo the haaart. 

Government Conlrtctl 

, , nf niiL*i aWdt by 

lh*-teni Si 
t..n. ^^^^ 
\Uv i V.L. 

ilu ■ 

,,, .. .(.-^cn 

■ 

h.u.:. ■ ^ 

Ihnfla by alhrnmn the h<'«lthy oOd» to 



carry millions of dollarK of gtMxlwill on 
their booka. But Confrreca invalidated 
the use of goodwill when it pamed a sav- 
in^Hutd-kwn cleanup UU in 19R0. 

As a re«utt, 0Bc»-healthy institutions 
5uddenly faced failure, and many were 
forced to respond by ^elliuK assets, 
which hurl their earninffK. The sa\infpi 
and loan^i ^ued the government for 
breach of contract. 

Tlie nf>|H'ul> Piurt upheld a decbijon 
by the Court of Federal Claims tiuit the 
ao\*emnH>nt must reimburse savings and 
loans for damages sufKfned because of 
failure tn honor its contnwts. 

Age Discrimination 

']'hi- I .S Sllpl-rlll'- ' i ■' ;. ■ i.ii Lim- 

otsf^ in wliic.'i 'Mrirnce of emp ■ ■ 
conduct would It-^l i M r 

diamima]. N*n'4-i-Th' |.-v " t nili-d 
agairi ' > ' 
in M , . 
PubltuhingCn 

In the case, fi2-year-old Christine 
McKi'nnon charged a Na.sh\ille newsM- 

■ publisher with aRe di«icnmination 
•>hp wiw fired a^ part of a work- 
.tck. The oontpangr later diaoov- 
ihe emnlmTo had photoeopM 
c(infi<lentiiil <l - and removed 

them from the u i i . . 

The firm contended thai the docu- 
ment ■ ■.!■':■.!.,, n.untl^ 

for !■ o'urt 
that ilh 

barrvd M' i. . 

The NCLC concurred that a diMrnmi- 
nalinn claim should be prnhtbited if 
•*Mfler-acT(uired" e\ideiice fxtints tii frauil 
and wher t 
enough t)t ■ .il 
to hin* or a det Lbo empluyiK:. 
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(EKISA) by retting on a general clause 
in its benenta pom to diaconiinue reiiree 
health benefits. 

Retirees of the Lymihiirst. N.J.. 
mak^r uf aircraft ajmjKjnenty suwl the 
company in The former workers 
cnnlended that the company's rlecision to 
termiriitte retiree hi'ulth tM'nefilB \io- 
hiUMl pnivihion.*; of KKISA that n»i]uire 
benefit plan.*' it) contain detaile*! amend- 
ment procerhin'S. 

In Ikiu of ftpecifie amendment proce- 
dures. Cunis5-Wright'fi plan contains a 
resen: ' ■ i-^*: "The f'ompany re- 
serve . ti> mwiify or amend ... 
any or aii uie proviaions of the Plan." 

Lower courts, including the 3rd 
U.S. Circuit Court of AppeaU, based 
in Fhiladelphia, sup- 
ported the rellreefi' 



lain detailed pruce- 
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dedrion to ovnttu-n ihv Utwvr < 
Supr<-' ' !'l that Ei;i.-^A if- 

qsatf^ " bo nn nrrM-minK'nt 

piw^ '-Mlif. 
ferenr .dl. 

Pre-emption Of State Laws 

In another raxe related to KKISA, 
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^hould be broadly interpreted to 
promote mitional unifonnity and conaia- 

lency. 

Th*' airline act and tJie benefits law 
arv f>imilar in that l>oth pre-empt state 
Imu-m that "relatr to" their sut^jects. 

The ciw was initiated when partici- 
pants in American Airlinen' frwjuent- 
Pi- ■ ' • ■■■r •• 1' i fhe company under 
II l uud law after the 

aiiuiit- u ui'U'. Mii»d frtHjuent- 

nier l>enefit« '! 'Tf rhttlk'nginl 

the retroai ' the pru- 

gram and < changes 

CDiMtituted a br 
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The U^. Chamber of Comimrce offers numerous services and pubOcations to Hs members. 
Here is a partial listing of tliesc benefits. 



■ Management 
Training 

Folowing tht success of its spring 
and W 199S mmMnwnt sent- 
ftar^ *p \1 S Chamt»f of 

-dits 





;'ring 1996 
series. 
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SfiuJa— and Bob Nalson. vica praah 
dant et Blancfiird TrainlnQ and 
Dawtopmint Ire. of Escondido. 
CaW., wN Uck off Ihe spring senas 
of aeminm pfoduoed by the 
Chim&ar^ Oualty Laarnlng 
Sarvioss {OiS) DtpartmanL 

"Coaching From the Hawt Ytou 
Can Inspae Anyone lo 8« a 
Winner' wfl be the iGpic of ttwif 
Mareb 5 saminai: Mtiicft wW bi 
doamMad vii sMIi bom 1 to 3 
p.m. Eanam ttma a tooilons na- 
ttonwlda 

The ramatndaf of tha scftadula lor 
tha ^inng sanas s 



tt-Oon R. Kaoanbach. 
dM0( MdOnMy I Co . a mai>- 
agameni oanaulbnglbm baadquar- 
tarad at Houtton. 'Tba Saciat ot 
-MCbMoe'— NotWhatYou 
TUMl' 

Aprtl 2***&on Brawn, prtridant 
ConMd Uragamant Gn»p. 
canwioda, mbs. TiagoMMn 
SMs TbeKaytoMnomgYour 
Caiaar.* 

%N tt-Htfwr Itedoy. auiKK 
■nd cfaMrman and tliad a nacwi^ 
ofltoar, Uacfcay Bwalopa Corp . 
Unnaapois. "Swtni Mtti ttia 
aartc How to Ohm Ommanage 
OotmMa and OmnagoOala VtMT 
uonniaaaan 

ApiM-StuartR Lavtna. chiaf 
eaecuSva ofbcar. OalaCamaoia 
Traanno. Gardm Cay. MY. 'Just m 
UmaLaadtfiMp' 

Msf 7 Kan DifCfAMU aattior 
and pnaidart. cbial anoittM oM^ 
cm. and toundar. Aqb INtova, inc. 
and Maddy Kvir-OydMd. 



co-founder. Age Wave. inc . an 
Orinda. Calif ., hrm that studies 
agjng and its impict on bustnass. 
TbeComing Age Wavr 
bnpUcattons for lha Fubire ol Work. 
Mwlialino aiKl Salea' 

May 22— Aobert J. KfWgel. 
autivx.lfitAinlBroke BREM 
IT'. -Sacred Cows Mito the Bast 
Burgers * 

Jaaa 8— Les Brown, author. Lm 
ttwr Ormms. 'Uve Your Dreams ' 
TMs seminar win air from 6 to 0 
pjTi. Eastern bma. 

Unien the lafing noias otfiai* 
wtsa. ttw spring seminars wtt alt 
from 1 to 3 p,m Eastern time 

For mtormabon on the sanww 
Sits nearest you or 10 learn bow 
you can host a downlink sils, caB 
the Cbamben^ Fadaraiton Programs 
and Services OMSion at t -AOO-SSS- 
4730or(202)46$-5940 U S 
Chamber mamtwn reoerve a 10 
percent discount on the prrce ot 
the saminais. A catalog describing 
the spring oflerings in iMal la 
available 



■ Free How-To 
Brochures 



•.\< urilera 
as that 

■ it- 



un iiti^ '(■■^,1 
Sons and «as' 
lous federal la/ 
Thabrochurr. 

HomtoStBtc 

Gomtmer 
Mow to lAnapa Asa #itf Contfo/ 

ttur Aisrffwioa Cottt (#2003) 
Now to Emend >tNjr Mbrtor 

Throopft itpoffiryj ('?0(Ml 




How to Obtam Good Logti AOvict 

snd Corttraf Your Legal Costs 

(#2006) 
How to Obtain Smatf flusinass 

Fwianonp (#2007) 
HoitttoPmtntDivgAltesemtht 

HibrtptN»(#200B) 
Ho»toMmag§AlDSinttM 

HowtaComptywittitrteOSHA 

HaanS Communication 

StatHJinHnoU) 
How at Test Yout 89/1^ PtifiS for 

OscnmnaOorr (#201 3) 
Ho»to LoeaU imomuilon to/ Your 

Fam^ 0usM9Sj#2O14) 
HowtoSuccaedtnfranctiising 

(#2015) 

How to Comply 9m ttMAmaicans 
wtttOfsamasAetitTOIt) 

MowtoCommunteaffwdA >bur 
C^vjprasstoritf Asprasantaffw^ 

(#2017) 

Now to Compiy wm ttw Cmi RiQtih 

Act 0(1991 [m^S) 
How to Compty wtth ttte hmify and 

MadicalLaav9Act{nO\9) 
How to Comply with OSHA {02020) 

To order, call 1-800-638-6582 [in 
Maryland, can l-800-352-t450). or 
wrne U S Chamber of Comment, 
Publications FuNUIment (RKVLl, 
1615 H StreaL N W.. Washington. 
DC 20062-2000. Please inctode the 
numbers of the publications you ire 
ordering 



■ New ResourcM 
nil Plrms' Owners, 

One of ttw new inliMNas launched 
bylheUS. Chambarm 1996 is the 
Small Business InstHute The mttl- 
tuia provides owners, managais, 
and amptayaas of smal buteaas 
wOh aflotdable resources to 
tocnaaa woflb. anprow tob hnowi- 
adga, and run a stronger, mora 
succsatfuteompany. 

The NNM ones 36 boobs de 
signed laadAcaNy for vniN butf- 
""^%as. Each com less than S20. 
^> 0 tha a ela ctl on provldas Intorme- 
lion and aatirtanca on mattaOng 
and sales; budgeong and flnancr 
(agal iiauaK human islaboni and 
comn wicaio nr. Improwig pn>- 
dudMly; quBRy and customer ear- 

Vict: and suciarvialon, managamanL 
and laadership. 

For mora Mtormalloniboui the 



Small Business Instituts. call the 
Chamber's Federatvon Programs and 
Services Dn/ision at 1-600-635- 
4730. To order the books, call 1- 
800-684-2880 



■ Member Asalstanca 

Chamber members saeUng infor- 
mation about federal poUdei, legia^ 
labon, and other developments in 
Washington that tffed business can 
caH the nearest Chamber 
Membership Service Cenler 




U«ad are the seivlc* cantors. 

wffh phone numbers and toa 

thpy Wfve 

Eaitera Corner 
(301)424-1811 

(Connecticut. Oelaware. Dvtrtct 
et Cotomba, Maine, Maryland 
Uassachuselts. New Hampshira. 
New Jersey. New Yoit. 
PannsyNanla. Rhode island, 
and Vermont) 

Mldwtstom Cantor 

(708)574-7643 

(Coloraoo. IHmois Indiaru lo*2 
Kentuclty. Michigan. Minnesota. 
Nsbraaka. North OalBta, OMol 
South DakolsandWtsconiin) 

Soadmatom CaMer 

(Alabami Bohda. (Saorgia. 
North Carolina, Puerto to. 
South Carolina. VIrgMa. Md 
WestVkgintii 

Soalhwsstsra Cantor 

l?14) 387-1099 







'""-1'"; Loiir-iana 









Waalam Ctnttr 
(481)371-6600 

(Alaaka. Amona. Caaiomie 

HawM. Idaho. Montona. Nevada. 

Ortgon. Utah. WaeMngion. 

and Wyoming) 



